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IN 1980, TMK C:ONFEHENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND c6m- 

inunication perceived a need for providing publishinj^ opportunities 
for nionojiraphs that were too long lor publieation in its journal and 
too short j'or the typieal seholarly l)(X)ks published by the National 
Council of Teaehers of English. The Studies in Writing and Rhetorie 
series was eonceived, and a Puhlieations Committee established. 

Monographs to l}e eonsidered for publieation may be speculative, 
theoretical, historieu), analytical, or empirical studies; research re- 
ports; or other works contributing to a better understanding of com- 
positicm and communici'tion, including interdisciplinary studies or 
studies in related disciplines. The SWR series will exclude tcxt- 
b(K)ks, unrevised dissertations, book-length manuscripts, course 
syllabi, lesson plans, and collections of previously published 
material. 

Any teacher-writer iiiterested in submitting a work for publica- 
tion in this series should submit either a prospectus and sample 
manuscript or a full manuscript to the NCTE Director of Publica- 
ti(ms, nil Kenyon Road, Urbana, !L 61801. Accompanied by sample 
manuscript, a prospectus should contain a, rationale, a definition of 
readership within the CCCC constituency, comparison xvUKTeint^d 
extant publications, a tentative table of contents, an estimate of 
length in double-spaced HVi x U sheets, and the date by which full 
manuscript can be expected. Manuscripts should range from 100 to 
170 typed nujnuscript pages. 

The pre.sei^t work serves as a model for Ixjrther SWR monographs. 

Paul O'Dea ^ 
NCTE Director of Publications 
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Foreword 

EdwardRJ. Corbett 



As HAPPENS IN ANY PERIOD OF TltANSITION, SOME PEOPLE WILL 

have to l)c dragged kicking and screaming into the twenty-first cen- 
tuiy. Some of those kickers and screamers will undoubtedly he 
teachers of Knglish who have been unwilling or unable to adjust to 
the changes and challenges resulting from the new electronic means 
of communication. If they continue to be recalcitrant, they will very 
(jnickly become museum pieces, as quaint and as outmoded as the 
i\m\\ pen. Meanwhile, computers and word processors will become 
as much a part of the furnishings of the classroom as chalkboards are 
now. and "computer literacy" will become the new buzz term in the 
schools. 

In this monograph, Jeanne W. Halpern and Sarah Liggett, two 
farseeing English teachers, are serving as heralds of the new age. 
They want to accjuaint us with the potentialities of the electronic 
hardware, to show us what changes writers may have to make in their 
composing habits, and to inform us of the changes we may have to 
make in our syllabi in order to prepare our students for the demaiills 
of the electronic world. As they say in their opening chapter, "we 
will have to determine the kinds of research and classroom practice 
that will integrate the new technology into our theory and our ped- 
agogy, while maintaining the humanistic values of our discipline." 

In the first chapter, Ilalpern and Liggett talk about the capabili- 
ties, and the rapidly growing use in the business and professional 
world, of such electronic gadgetry as telecommunication systems, 
which make possible give-and-take lectures and conferences in- 
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voK'iiig hundreds of ptjoplc assembled in widely scattered cities 
and connected by means of video and audio hookups; audio mail- 
systems, which allow callers to leave a voice message when the 
person being called is not in; and electronic mail systems, which 
can transmit a written message from an office in New York City 
to an office in Dubuque, Iowa, in a matter of seconds. But the tech- 
nology that Halpern and Liggett are most interested in is the devel- 
opment of new dictation machines and word processors powered by 
microcomputers. 

In the second chapter, the authors describe what they learned 
about the dictation/V^r^ processing systems from an extensive re- 
view of the literature and from 28 structured interviews with users 
and trainers of users in various business sites across the nation. 
From what they learned in their descriptive research project, they 
outline for us in their third chapter the curricula we will have to 
devi.sc for our composition classrooms if we want to enable our stu- 
dents to be not just efficient operators of the machines but effective 
composers of prose on. those machines. In their final chapter, they 
tell us about an exciting day-long international teleconference they 
participated in, an electronic symposium involving over 1,200 on- 
the-job writers who listened to lectures ap.d engaged in transconti- 
nental discussions in 22 cities in the United States and Canada. Our 
authors then go on to forecast the kinds of research that remain to 
be done if we are to develop fruitful programs and strategies for our 
composition classrooms 'There are 14 helpful appendixes and an ex- 
tensive bibliography at the back of the book. 

Jeanne W. Halpern and Sarah Liggett may well be mentioned in 
future hist()ries as successors of the late Marshall McLuhan in bring- 
ing home to teachers of English the glad tidings about the electronic 
revolution. But as I have said in a number of public talks recently, I 
wonder who will become the Quintilian of the word processor. I am 
writing this F'oreword on my new word processor, which was in- 
stalled in my study at home in the very week that I finished reading 
the revised version of the Halpern-Liggett manuscript. After only a 
week of hands-on experience with this wondrous machine. I have 
acijuired a keen sense of its potency and its potential — and the 
Halpern-Liggett study has confirmed what I sensed. 

The Publication Committee of the CCCC Studies in Writing and 
Rhetoric series is pleased to present Compiiterfi ir Cornposing: How 
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the Sew Tcclitiolonirs Arc C'.hatipti^ Whtiti^ to the academic world, 
not only because its message will i>e iinniehsely iisel'ul to teachers 
hut also heeause its piihlication puts the Conference on College 
C'oniposition and Coniinunication unecjuivocally in the vanguard of 
those educators who are not content to rest upon their past acconi- 
pfishnients hut who want to draw up their syllabi for tomorrow. 
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Preface 



Since thk cods caS*. dkpknding on tiikih whims, flague man- 
kind with curses of devious kinds. Zeus was surely within hjs rights 
when he created the first woman, Fundoni. Graced with all the vir- 
tues the other (week gods could bestow, she neyerihelest: had one 
(jUiUity that omniscient Zeus knew would be her undoing. For. Pan- 
dora was placed on earth with a single possciision. a box she was 
forbidden to open, and shX* was finally undone by curiosity. Lifting 
the cover of the box. she unleashed on humanity a multitude of 
plagues, and closing it, she trapped inside the only anodyne, hope. 

We could not help wondering, as wc wrote this book, whether 
some wily power was heaping upon us the gifts of a tantilizing idea 
and a herculean challenge, only to have us lift the lid on a subject 
that would become our undoing — aiu! yours. Like Pandora's box. 
the new tccbnologx' is fraught with possibilities for evil and good^ 
and like Pandora, we have been impelled to open the bo^^^itrfmi- 
like Pandora. We have not closed the lid. ThiiU^^-trhtJpi^ book. 

We hope that you will fiiuMixJl>e^trTiag — for . re- 

search, for teiichn]iU'-i<^r''^isir^ perhaps, some of the new teeh- 
jio[ygiii±i=:W€'^^ We hope that the colleagues and friends, too 
liuinerous to name, who have helped us develop this project will 
accept our thanks. And we hope, finally, that you enjoy Computers 

Composing. 

< 
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The New Technologies Are Changing 
Written Communication 



We live in an age of rapid technological change. In the 
popular press, such best sellers as Alvin Tofflers Future Shock and 
Tlie Tliird Wave describe a world dominated by electronic infor- 
mation exchange.^ In academic publications— ranging from the 
Harvard Business Review to the International Journal ofWoinens , 
Studies to Toddijs Education — dictation systems, computers, word 
processors, electronic mail, and telecommunication , networks are 
the subjects of frequent articles. And in our own profession, con- 
ferences and journals underscore the impact of technological change 
on teaching English. 

Nor is this a dramatically new phenomenon. For nearly two dec- 
ades, technology has been gradually changing the way college grad- 
uates write. And it has elicited two reactions from those of us who 
teach) composition. As Edmund Farrell '^oled in English, Educa- 
tion, and the Electronic Revolution, consistent interactions be- 
tween man and media offer, on the one hand, "an ingenious means 
of further dej^rading human life,** and, on the other, "the instru- 
mentality for releasing the creative potential of each individualr*^^ 

Similarly, Edward Corbett, writing in College Composition and 
Communication, pointed to two possibilities the new electronic me- 
dia hold — for creating "passive automatons** or for developing com- 
jnitted, participating human beings.'^ The views of Farrell and Cor- 
bett, both published in 1967, anticipated what have in the ensuing 
years become two dramatically different responses to the new tech- 
nology: repulsion and attraction. 

Is "repulsion** too strong a word? Perhaps teachers in their En- 
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glish classrooms havf simply (Mjuatcd television and computers with 
a vision of a brave new world wliicli. without a stalwart system of 
defense, would lead to an Orwellian 1984. Interactive television and 
coujputeri/.ed filing systems, used hy the government and private 
agencie* to check on individual activities, certainly confirm this pos- 
sibility. Or perhaps Marshall McLuhan s descriptions of the elec- 
tronic revolution, which had beconje so obvious by the mid-sfxties, 
coincided foo closely with the reports of the Dartmouth Seminars 
whidi. by emphasi/.ing the need for human values in the English 
classroom, dramatized the* potentially dehumanizing eflects of the 
new techn(?logy. ** Whatever the reason» one line of response to the 
new technology has been resistance. 

At the same time, however, a certain professional attraction for 
the new electronic media, an eagerness to .see how thev can be 
^ adapted to teaching, has emerged. Many teachers began using tape 
recorders to teacii composition or to evaluate it; others presented 
BIKJ television productions of the Shakespeare play.s and other 
filmed performances as sul>jects for writing; still others developed 
computer programs to improve spelling, grammar, and other writ- 
ing skills in their classes or writing labs. ' Such teachers liave^invited 
the new technology into their classrooms, intentionally narrowing 
the distance betweeh their college courses and their students' lives. 

If we have described tlm situation correctly, then the apparent 
polarit\' between, the two prevailing professional views of tech- 
nological change may not be as strongly charged as it appears. Pro- 
ponents of both views attempt to connect tlic traditional, humanis- 
tic vaUies Vissociated with English to the lives of college students. 
Both emphasize learning. And both err, perhaps, in being too ear- 
nest: either in overemplrasizing the negative effects of technological 
change on the (jnality of human life or in nnderestiniating the eon- 
se(jnences of an unconsidered' surge toward change. Th^^' (jnwstion is 
not whether to oppose or embrace f he new tcchnolog\' but how to 
delineate productive responses to change. 

Responding to Technological Change • y 

In the October 1982 issue of College English, Lester Faigley and 
Thonias Miller show^^d that college educated people use a wide va- 
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r.ciy of iiirdiu to ooiiiposr: Over a (jiKirtcr oftlio 200 pcoplo iiitcr- 
viowvd iisod coiiipiitcM's to coiuiminiciitt* \v. writing, and ovci- a (jiuir- 
ivv ir.unlarly dkv/1v'^ their letters and rep4)rts.'' "\V!ietlier lor good 
(ir had, " Kaigley and Miller cvoneliided, "eleetronie teelniology will 
liave long- range e fleets on the iiatnre of writing.' *' What these 
edeets.are likely to he and how we. as a prol'ession. ean most appro- 
priately respond to them is the (j nest ion. It is elear, lirst, that we 
will have to deline the elements of teehnologieul eliange most likely 
to afleet the performance ol'onr students. We will also have to for- 
nnilate (jnestions whieli address the most pervasive changes. And 
wc will have to determine the kinds of research and classroom prac- 
tice that will integrate the new technology into our theory and onr 
pedagogy, while maintaining the hnmanistic valnes of onr discipline. 

I he pnrposi' of this hook is to demonstrate how such tasks can he 
undertaken. We do not propose to map out in detail the great seas of 
teehnologieal change sweeping over written and oral coiiiiiiniiica- 
tioii; hut we will chart the main currents which are likely to recjuire 
the attention of Kiiglisli professionals. We do not propose to ask 
(luestions nhont each of the new electronic coniiiiuiiicatioii systems 
we identify: hut we will select one important system for investiga- 
tion and pose what we hope are appropriate (| nest ions ahout it. We 
do not propose to explore all of the research possihiliti'^s pertinent 
to the teaching of English literature, language, and composition: 
hut we will show how research in composition can address the 
eifects of technological change on teaching writing. We do not pi''- 
pose to restructure the content of freshman (h* advanced composi- 
tion classes: hut we will demonstrate how knowledge gained from 
research on teelinolog)' can he incorporated in the teaching of writ- 
ing, and how such teaching can'he evaluated. We do not propose to 
look into the fulnre of technological change and predict the compos- 
ing processes our students will use in a glohah postindustrial so- 
ciety; hut we will identify topics which have emerged fnnn i)nr 
stuily and warrant further investigation. In other wx)rds, ouv goal is 
a modest oiu\ Wi* intend fb show how researchers and teachers in 
onr proie.ssion can hegin to explore the eflects of technological 
change on ti*aehing writing. 
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Defining ihr Scope' oftlu* Problem 

Tortlcr compares tlv.^ widespread teclinolojiical chanjie occurring 
today with the nineteenth century change from an agrarian to an 
in(histrial society. The present change, however, is from an indus- 
trial to a postindustrial society, a society characterized hy a white- 
collar work force heavily involved in information exchange and the 
manufacture of such products as computers and information sys« 
terns, a society in which national boundaries blur and transnational 
corporations flourish." Such a society depends on the productivity of 
the white-collar work force — e.\ecuS:ive and managerial, profes- 
sional and technical, secretarial and clerical. Indeed, 50 percent of 
jJlVJiiitional.work loree is now classified a$ havmg white-collar jobs, 
job's in which people produce, exchange, prepare, and otherwise 
I Kindle information.'' 

hi the Faigley and Miller study, almost all of the respondents (193 
ol* 197) said that they spend between 10 percent and 30 percent of 
their total work time producing written communications. ' Other 
studies indicate that an even larger proportion of the work day is 
spent in oral communication of some kind.^" The thrust of occupa- 
tional change is toward white-collar personnel who a)mmunicate by 
writing and speaking. Since the media of communication are rapidly 
changing, it is incumbent on those of us who teach writim; and 
speaking to understand the media most likely to alfect the cvMicpos- 
ing processes of our students. 

Investigating the New Communication Systems 

The new communication media with the most pervasive effect 
on college graduates are telecommunication networks, audio mail, 
electronic mail, word processors, and dictation systems. Each, 
while firmly grounded in the familiar, has changed in ways which 
ailect written and oral processes and products. 

In the past, and certainly in McLuhan's work, telecommunication 
networks were synonymous with T\^ screens watched by families in 
their living rooms. Newer telecommunication systems, however, 
are characterized by interactive features which allow a give-and- 
take between program personnel and viewers. At home, this inter- 
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action oilers the ()i)|)()r( unity for viewers, to participate in live andi- 
ence snrveys, to answer (jni/. show (luestions, and to predict the 
plays and final scores of footbalK basketball,* and baseball j^anies." In 
educational settinj;s» interactive features allow instructors at a uni- 
versit>' to lecture, to present graphic materials, and to respond to 
(jnestions from viewers at remote locations.'- In business, industry, 
government, and the professions, interactive teleconferencing al- 
lows participants at conference sites in difterent cities, states, or 
countries to present information, solve jJjJ'oblems, and make group 
decisions. Teleconferencing of this kind may include two-way video 
and audio hookups among all sites, or one-way video from a central 
h)cation and two-way audio connections between the central loca- 
tion and each site. In either case, however, costs are high and tim- 
ing is critic^al because video transmission depends on satellite sched- 
uling. For this reason, executives, managers, engineers, educators, 
and other professionals who participate in teleconferences often re- 
(piire special training in planning, in graphics presentations, and, if 
computers are included in the teleconference, in computer confer- 
encing programs. A new profession has, in fact, grown up to provide 
educational training for those who participate in teleconferences.'^ 
A second, more common electronic system, used in homes as well 
as offices, is audio mail. Audio mail links two famibar devices, tele- 
phones and electronic voice recorders, letting callers leave mes- 
sages when the person called is not in. Since research shows that 
only half of interoffice calls successfully connect the caller with the 
person crJJcd, audio mail systems help foster communication.''^ The 
success of audio mail systems, however, depends on the callers abil- 
ity to plan and deliver a complete, coherent message that accom- 
plishes the original purpose for calling. Users of audio mail systems 
have to overcome their reluctance to talk to a recorder and thereby 
avoid playing telephone tag — "This is Jones, Call me back.""' Audio 
? mail systems function best when "all the people in a working unit 
have the device and use it properly,'* according to Louis Mertes, 
Vice-President of Operations at the Continental Illinois Bank in 
Chicago.'* In 1980, Continental installed over 300 audio mail de- 
vices and trained hundreds of personnel to use them effectively. 

A third electronic system, or collection of systems, currently re- 
ceiving attention is electronic mail. In the past, the most commonly 
known and fre((uently used form of electronic mail was the teletype. 
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a system ol clct'donk- iiu'SSUKt' trans mission used hetween cities 
since the iirst such message — "What has God wrought?" — was 
transmitted between Washington and Bah i more in 1844. Another 
lamihar version of electronic mail is facsimile transmission, or 'Max." 
which allows the sender to pnt a letter or other graphic page into an 
electronic cop\'ing macj^iinc and have it scanned, translated into 
electronic impulses, sent over phone wires, and translated hack into 
graphic form for the addressee, who may he in another office, an- 
other city, or another country. The newest version of electronic mail 
is hased on coinpnters; in these systems, a message is typed into a 
terminal, sent over phone wires, and translated by a receiving uvtit 
either into electronic form on a video screen or into printed form oi^ 
papi'r. lilmployees of large corpoi ations and federal nnits. for e.xain- 
ple. use computer-based electronic mail systems to ccnnmnnicate 
with each other at the office.' between office and home, and between 
offices throiighont the country.''' To nse such SN'stcnis efrcctively. 
however, communicators must have a clear sense of audience and 
purpose; they must be able to create effective messages at t!ie ter- 
minal, a practice often recjuiring special trfiiningin composing at the 
keyl)oaid. 

The fourth new electronic system, which is often part of other 
systems such as electronic mail, is the word processor. Word pro- 
cessors resemble typewriters, hut in addition to the familiar key- 
l)oard component. tlu*\' ccmtain computers, memories, and disk 
drives; the\" often have video screen and printer attachments; and 
they sometimes have modems, devices which can be attached to 
telephone units to c(nmect word processors to conunnnication net- 
works and thus to other computers. Such telephone links allow 
users to "conveise' over phone lines with others using word pro- 
cessors, to draw information from a central computing system, or to 
access information stored elsewhere in data hanks. For instance, a 
biology professor may be preparing a research article at home (m 
lu*r W(n'd processor, which is comiected by a telephone link to the 
central computiT at the university. The pri){essor can type in para- 
graphs as she composes them, dial up the university system for lab- 
oratory data stored i)i the main ccnnpnter on campus, incorporate 
tlie data in her draft, print out a cop\' of the draft at home, and bring 
the* computerized disk copy ofthe draft to the terminal in her office 
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for iulditioiial work, h'lirtlicrniorc, ahc ran. since the system in tlie 
biology (lepurtnient oilers access to international conipnterized data 
banks, condnct a bibliographic search of articles and books on her 
topic, scanning abstracts on her video screen and printing out those 
she wants to use lor relerence. While such uses of word processing 
are becoming increasingK' frecjuent in universities (especially in the 
Sciences and social sciejices). in governn^ent. ajid in business and 
industr)'. u^sers ol the new systems recjuire technical training, gener- 
' idly provided 1)>' manufacturers or by company trainers. But those 
who use word processors for wTiting also have to learn to adapt the 
composing process they use in writing to word processing, which is 
not as easy as it might at first appear*" 

\ fifth new comnumication system now becoming increasingK' 
important is dictation for word processing. Dictation, itself, has a 
long histor\, Voy centuries, scribes have translated" spoken words 
into writing, as Tiro did when he took slu^rthand from Cicero, as 
Hoswell did when he iicted as Johnson's amanuensis, and as Dickens 
did in his job as court stenographer and later as parliamentary re- 
porter for the London A/orni«<^ Chronicle. Since the nineteenth 
century, stenographers have used the Pitt man or Gregg shorthand 
systems to tak(^ dictation, and in the twentieth century, secretaries 
hav(^ transcribed either from shorthand or from recorded tapes. 
Ivich of these dictation systems has relied on a transcriber who 
knew the dictator, understood the context of the connnunication. 
and could check, ccn rect, or add information as necessary. What is 
di He rent in the new systems, which combine dictaticm witli word 
processing, is the absence of personal contact between dictator and 
transcript ion i St. The dictator can record a message wherever he or 
she happens to he — in an olfice. on a train, in a hotel — using a desk 
recorder, a pocket model, or a telephone. The taped message is 
then relayed to a ronnd-t he-clock word processing center and tran- 
scribed by a keyboard operat(\r who may know nothing about the 
speaker, the context, or the relevant files. The transcriptionist pre- 
pares the letters, reports, or forms, usually has them printed, and 
returns^ the print<*(l versions to the dictator, either for signing or for 
revision. Although such systems are flexible and eificient. they 
make new demands on the writer, especially the writer who expects 
to produce letters to be signed and sent immediately. To use the 
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new s>\stc-ins cilrctivfly. such writers must be taught to dictate a 
message which is entirely selt-contained and which, though spoken, 
looks as though it had heen written For a reader. 

As this brief introduction to several of the new electronic systems 
suggests, they share three characteristics. Each has emerged from 
an earlier, familiar mode of connnunication. Each is more efficient, 
more flexible, and less restricted by time or distance than its prede- 
cessor. And each re(juires special training for effective use. Further- 
more, since the price of each of these systems is dropping as the 
technology improves and the demand rises, the new media will be- 
come an increasingly pervasive part of the work life and home life of 
college graduates. And these graduates will recjuire new strategies 
and skills to use the systems eflectively. 

Such training can, of course, be provided by people outside the 
iMiglish profession, as is currently being demonstrated by consul- 
tants who prepare executives and managers for teleconferencing, by 
trainers who work for the manufacturers of word processors and dic- 
tation s\ stems, and by in-house staff members who instruct person- 
nel to use the new media on the job. But if teachers of English be- 
lieve that they can, because of their insight into the composing 
process and their expertise in teaching composition, prepare stu- 
dents to be better writers, no matter what medium they use, then 
teachers wdi have to meet the challenge of the electronic revolu- 
tion. The English profession will have to investigate the systems de- 
scribed above in careful detail, isolate the educational problems im- 
posed b\' tliese systems, and come up with solutions which are 
tbeoretieully justified and pedagogically sound. 

Narrowing tlie He search Focus 

Our professional response to the new technology thus far has 
betMi directed largcK' toward incorporating it into our pedagogical 
int'tbodologies. We may videotape short instructional modules for 
use in the classroom or writing lab, use cassette recorders to evalu- 
ate student papers, and develop computerized instructional pro- 
grams to help students inipnn'e their basic language skills. While it 
is useful to take advantage of electronic ecjuipment in such ways, it 
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is also cssfnlial that \v(" cxaniiiu" the ("IFccts technology is having and 
will have on the composing processes of our students. 

One way to do this is to examine how che new media are heing 
integrated into the workplace, to see how they are being used, and 
to idcntiiy the problems writers face when they attempt to adapt 
what they have learned about pen-in-hand composing to the re- 
(juirements of on-the-job technology. Since it would be impossible 
to explore all of the new media in one study, we have chosen to nar- 
row our iocus and examine in detail dictation/word processing sys- 
tems. We have inade this choice lor several reasons. P'irst, dictation 
systems are challenging, combining 'two cornerstones of our profes- 
si(mal activities, speaking and writing. Second, there is ample liter- 
ature on connections between speaking and writing, currently a 
subject oi lively incjuiry. And finally, the new dictation systems are 
likely to be even more widely used in the future, with such organi- 
zations as IBM and Bell Telephone Laboratories developing voice- 
to- word -processor systems which should, by the end of the century, 
be capable of transforming speech directly into print. For these 
three reasons, we decided to find out how and why the new dicta- 
tion/word processing systems are currently being used. 

By examining the literature and visiting sites throughout the 
country, we learned that dictation/word processing systems are 
changing on-the-job writing both (quantitatively and (jualitatively. 
Quantitatively, the new systems are beginning to dominate commu- 
nication in government, business, industry, and the professions. 
The municipal government of Phoenix, Arizona, for example, in- 
stalled a round-the-clock dictation/word processing network for city 
employees, from the mayor to the building inspectors, in 1978; less 
than two years later, over a third of the work at the Phoenix Word 
Processing Center originated from its dictation network.-* Manufac- 
turing Data Systems International, a medium-sized company em- 
ploying about 700 people, converted to a mechanized system in 
1976; by 1979, over half of the company's communications originated 
as dictation."" Word Processing Stjstenis conducted a survey in 1980 
to which 66 companies responded: "Sixty-four percent indicated 
that the use of dictation ecjnipment has increased in their organiza- 
tions during the past year and seventy percent say they see the use 
of dictation ccjuipment increasing during the coming year.**~^ Fur- 
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tlRTinorc. proli'SsioiKils in xarioiis fields arc rapidly integrating the 
new systt'iiis into their activities. Law firms aie producing their 
legal eoniniunications and storing their administrative records on 
word processing systems; doctors in hospitals are using the new dic- 
tation sx'stems lor patient care records, research, and teaching; and 
accountants are composing their letters and reports on dictation sys- 
tems, As these examples suggest, conversion from writing to dic- 
tating reseinhles the change iVom ocean liners to jet planes in 1965; 
like the ocean liner, pen-in-hand writing is being replaced by liister. 
more cost-efficient methods which, like the jet, arc likely to domi- 
nate the field by the end of the century. 

\\1iy are organizations installing the new systems at such a rapid 
rate? I^ictation systems can reduce the time de\otcd to written 
connnunication up to 60 percent lor short or routine messages and 
somewhat less lor long or complex messages. And these time sav- 
ings translate into si/able long-term cost savings Ibr organizations 
investing in the ecjuipment."'* In addition, the new dictation sys- 
tems prov ide greatei' flexibility and clficiencv to users, who can dic- 
tate wherever tbe> are. Finally, dictation/word processing systems 
produce exceptionally attractive copy because they allow transcrip- 
tion ists to Ibrmat commum'cations by using the appropriate function 
keys or programs and to change or correct connnuuications before 
printing; final copy is usually flawless. Because of the advantages of 
time, cost, flexibility, and output (juality. there is little (juestion that 
the conversion to mechani/cKl systems, which began in the 197()s. 
will translorm the way college graduates write, 

l*he new systems are, however, also changing writing (jualita- 
tively. According to Harvard research p.sychologist Howard Gardner, 
dictation compels writers to outline an entire argument in advance, 
thereb\' improv ing coherence and. at the same time, allowing dicta- 
tors to capture Heeting thoughts or se(inences of thought wliile dic- 
tating.-' Furthermore, the new systems are transforming the very 
processes of speaking and writing. Walter Ong noted a similar trans- 
formation when he described the elfect of writing on public ora- 
tory at the time of Aristotle: "Now. when you spoke . , . you were 
obliged to sound a little bit like writing quite regularly or perhaps 
even always. . , . You were expected to let your speech be colored 
1)\' the wa\' writing was or could be doiie. . . , After writing, oral 
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spt'fcli \v'»^ ncvn* ihc sainc/*-'' The new clictatloii systems are'caus- 
,inj4 siiiKiar olianj^cs in the wa\' people speaK and write. 

But for people who use the new systems, sueh ehanges are not 
always eas\'. A survey of 2,000 randomly seleeted readers oi Mocleru 
Office Procedures showed that while seven in 10 companies now 
ha\'e diet at ion /word processing systems, only one in thice people 
who originate typewritten work actually uses the new systems.-'' If, 
as John Gould of IBM claims, writers can easily be trained to be- 
come effective dictators, then why do so few writers use the new 
s\stems? Our exploratory research suggests that although writers 
can, indeed, learn the mechanics of dictation in -a day, the actual 
process of speaking wiiting goes against the grain of their experi- 
ence and educati()n. They tend to associate the recursive process 
of writing with thinking, to rely on longhand drafts to turn their 
writer^xised prose into reader-hased prose, and to use longhand re- 
v ision ((uitc literally as re-envisioning. They have never learned to 
tiansf(*r these useful attitudes toward writing to dictating. 

Oui' exploratory research on the new dictation/word processing 
systems has rev ealed something of a technological-educational di- 
lemma. The systems are being introduced everywhere, but they are 
not being used etiiciently because many writers, though trained in 
tbe technical process of e((uipment operation, are not able to adapt 
the composing process of writing to dictation. The enormous capital 
investments which organizations have made in the new .systems put 
considerable pressure on personnel to use them; indeed, some orga- 
nizations keep line-counts of systems use. " But on-the-job training, 
which emphasizes the technical process of dictation, does not help 
personnel to speak writing effectively. Such personnel lieed experi- 
enced teachers, teachers who understand the complexities of com- 
posing and who have a useful body of research to draw upon in 
teaching people to compose written documents orally. 

Although we are not reconnnending that dictation become an im- 
portant part of composition classes or that preparing students to 
succeed on their jobs be the central concern of our profession, our 
e\pl()rator\- research does suggest that we. as teachers of writing, 
must provide students with composing strategies they can adapt to 
tbe media thev* are likely to encounter once they leave our classes. 
Decitling bow to incorporate such strategies into onr writing courses 
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iV(iuirc'S that \\v ask iiisiglitlul (jue.stions about lu)\v writers compose 
on their jol)s. that we answer these (juestions with careful research, 
thiit we draw on research in rhetoric and composition to devise new 
chissrooni practices, and that we evaluate and refine these practices 
to serve our students. 

In the fbllowinj; chapters, we will show how we have used the 
information presented ahove to desij^n a research study which 
describes how writers compose on the new systems, how this com- 
posing; process, difters from the composiiij; process of pen-in-hand 
writing, and how understanding specific diflerences ofil^s insights 
which can help us teach writing more effectively. 
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How DO WHITEHS COMPOSE ON THE NEW COMMUNICATION SYS- 

teins? Does the composing process change when they dictate for 
word processing systems? If so. how do the new technical require- 
ments alfect the process ofvTiting? 

Answering these (juestions is hkely to influence our research and 
teaching in several ways. It may prompt us to re-evaluate current 
models of the composing process in terms of their descriptive power. 
It may encourage us to incorporate into our models related research 
which has hitherto seemed tangential to our focus on written com-' 
posing, it may lead us to reconsider the content of our writing 
courses which, for example, do not directly address the relation- 
ships between memory and writing, or speaking and writing. And it 
may tempt us to use in our classes technological innovations which 
may help students plan, write, and revise more efiectively. Since re- 
search on technological change is likely to improve our theory and 
practice — and also, of course, help us prepare students more appro- 
priately for the writing they will do in their careers^ — we propose in 
this chapter to examine closely one of the new communication sys- 
tems and discuss our findings within the context of research-on com- 
posing. More specifically, we will present the purpose, methods, re- 
sults, discussion, and conclusions of our recent study of dictation/ 
word processing systems. 
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Purpt)sf: ln\'fsli^aliiij^ (Irilical Ivalures 

Oni' c'xplonitorx rcsciircli reported in cliuptcT 1 sliowcd tliat dicta- 
tioii/woi d processing systems were eurreiitly heing used tlirougliout ^ 
tlie eonnti'v. tliat tlie advantages of tliesc systems assured eviMi 
wider adoption in tlie future, hut that many potential usei'S werx' 
I'ehietant to dictate thc^r eonnmniieations on the new systems. 
Since these ohservatioiis pointed toward a widening gull between 
the teehnical recjuirements ol on-the-job writing nnd the educa- 
tional preparation writei'S receive, we conducted a deseiiptive -field 
study to answer three (juestions: 

1. How do succvsslul users ol the new dictation systems compose 
their c'omnnmicuticiis? 

2. What ai'e the critical leatures of composing on the new systems, 
and how can tlu'se leatuirs be undeistood within the context ol 
pen-iu-hand composing? 

3. What are the implications of our findings lor ti'aching and re- 
search in coniposition? 

lb aiiswer the lirst (luestion. we coiiducti'd iiftTrVfews with and 
collected niiiterials Irom users and nuuuigers ol the new s\stenis, 
then analyzed the process successful dictators went through as they 
composed theii comuumicatious. To ausVvcr the second ciiu'Stiou, 
we eoinpai'cd the results olOur reseai'ch with, the process of com pos- 
ing described in recent literatuiv in rhetoric and composition. And 
to answer the third ((uestion. we reviewed secondary materials and 
tlu* results ol our primary i-esear*ch, then formulated two sets of 
(inestions: one set intended to help teachers of Ireshman and ad- 
vanced composition prepare their students loi* the new connnnnica- 
tion s\'Stems, and one set intended to stimulate lurther research. 

We based our research on these assumptions: that it was" possible 
to document and analyze the composing process ol successful dicta- 
tors: that the proci'ss we uncovered would diller iii certain respects 
from the process of composing described in the literature of rhetoric ■ 
and coiiiposition; that comparing the two processes would help 
tiMchers prepare students more elfectively Ibr whatever mode of 
communication the\ would use in the future; and that our results 
would also enhance the theoretical understanding of composing. 
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Melliods; Ahal\'/in^ Proe^Ssrs and Frodiicls 

Diiriiiii our researeli. we eoiuliieted 2S stnietured iiitcM views with 
users, managers, and operators of the new systems in business, in- 
dustry, liovernmeiit. and the professions. Users of the new systems'"'^ 
represented a wide range of eareers. Among onr interviewees were: 
an assistant (U'puty (hrector of'the U.S. Offiee of l^ldueation; a elainis 
serviee representative of State Farm Iilsuranee; a division direetor 
of'the huhana State Board of Health; a eredit manager of Mannf'ae- 
t\n-ing Data Systems International; and a division uianager ofMiehi- 
gan Hell Telephone. (For the mniplete list of interviewees, see 
a|)pendix .\.) We also eolleeted interview forms on wliieli users an- 
swered 11 (piestious ineluding: What pereent of your time is spent 
xyriting? What pereent dietating? What process do you go through , 
w hen you dietate? What speeifie skills do you need to dietate etif'ee- 
tively? (For the eomplete list ofcjuestions, see appenilix B.) Finally, 
we eolleeted sets of notes, tapes, drafts, and. final eonnnunieations 
from user^plus instruetional materials, user forms, and other doeu- 
ments from systems managers and word proeessing personnel. We 
then elassified the eonununieaticins produeed using dietation sys- 
tems, analyzed the proepsses dietators went through (as doeu- 
mented by their interviews and the materials we had eolleeted), and 
prepared a deseriptive eliart wliieli included all our findings on the 
composing process of dictation. (Vin the chart detailing the process 
of dictation, sec appendix C.) ; 

We will now illustrate the methods we used in conducting onr de- 
scriptive research of on-tlic-jbh writers who use dictation systems 
hy sununari/ing two representative case studies. 

C'(/.sr /. On 26 June 1980. we conducted a structured interview 
with \>'illiani Son/ogni. Director of Fnvironniental Studies, in his 
oflicc at the* United States Great Lakes Basin Commission (GLBC). 
Sonzogni typically drafts journal articles, technical reports, memos, 
and other eonnnunieations on the dictation/word processing system 
at (JLIKJ. He uses dictation hecanse: "I don't have to he at my • 
desk "1 can get something down ((uickly"; **I can dictate and revise 
at convenient times, see my progress, and have others conunent on 
the druft and "1 can cut down my natural wordiness when I see a 
chunk of text typed on drafV sheets.** As .a result of our discussion 
and Son/ogni*s answers on the structured interview hirm, we found 
tliat Sonzogni perceived his dictation process as follows: 
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1. Jot clown soiiK* idt'tis; 

2. Think about the ideas; 

3. , Consider (juestions or interests of niy readers': 

4. Hcvisc and add details to niy notes; 

5. Dev elop an outline from the notes, rank ordering; inelusions to 
move iVoni what is most important to least important to my 
readers; 

6. Assemble all neeessary materials; 

7. Dietate. rarely stoppiiij^ to eorreet, but stopping between para- 
graphs to plan, sometimes adding afterthoughts to be ins'erted 
in the eorreet position when revising the draft: "Dictating helps 
my flueney"; 

8. ICdit the first draft for conciseness, clarity, and sentence struc- 
ture, "to make my writing short and to the point": 

9. Ask others to respond to the corrected second draft, make ap- 
propriate changes, and have the changes incorporated in the 
final copy; 

10. Proof rcjid and correct the final copy; send. 

When asked if he could document this process by describing a 
recent communication he had written, Sonzogni told us about a 
Sunnnary of Actions he had completed '.o document a meeting of 
the GLBC Standing Committee on Research and Development; the 
Suinmary had been sent to 23 members of the Committee and to 
otlier interested parties the previous week. Sonzogni described the 
dictation in this way: 

June 10 

While attending tlie committee meeting. I.jottec down a few notes: since 
I was very familiar with the subject matter, words and phrases were suffi- 
cient to trigger memory later. 

June 11 

In iny office. I added a few details ^ind scoped the thing out: I organized 
notes according to tlie concerns and .s(Misitivities of readers on the stan- 
dard mailing list. 
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June 12 

In the grassy fit'ld iicxl to the oflice parking lot, I dictated a rough draft 
from my outline and finished the dictation in my offiee. I rarely stopped 
to fix sentences hut did stop hetween paragraphs to plan or add an after- 
tl)ought for the secretary to insert. I gave the tape to our group secretary to 
transcribe, double-spaced <m large draft sheets, <m the word processor 

June 16 

Over the weekend, I corrected the draft to eut out wordiness, then re- 
turned the corrected draft to the secretary and asked for a single-spaced 
second draft. She made the corrections at the word processor, cheeking 
oif each correction in red pen on the original as she typed and asking me 
about unclear changes. She returned the second draft, single-spaced on 
standard puges, and I edited it. 

June 17 

I showed the revised draft to Lee Botts, Chairman of the Great Lakes 
Basin Connnission, who made several suggestions which led to one sub- 
stantive change and four stylistic changes. Later that day, the sfeeretary 
entered the changes Lee Botts and I had made, gave me a final copy to 
proofread, inserted the appropriate mailing label list, and sent out the 
summary. 

When we analyzed Sonzogni's notes, outline, tape/ drafts, and 
final copy, we realized that he had a very clear perception of his 
planning process.* He was, however, unaware that during the actual 
dictation he averaged one tape stop every 5.5 words, not including 
directions to the transcriptionist; that he stopped repeatedly to plan 
phrases and words; and that whatever fluency he associated with 
dictation seemed to arise from his ability to articulate stock phrases 
rapidly. Similarly, Sonzogni's perception that he could ^'improve the 
conciseness, clarity, and sentence structure" of his communications 
as he revised and edited his drafts proved erroneous; the final copy 
was longer, was not much clearer (except in factual information), 
and was characterized by the same passive constructions, repeti- 
tions, and awk\vard and ambiguous phrasings that had appeared in 
the first draft. The only major stylistic or mechanical improvements 
on the final copy were made by the transcriptionist or by the out- 
side reader. (For a segment of the edited first draft of the Summary, 
see appendix D; for a segment of the final copy, see appendix E.) 
Although several of the interviewees composed their drafts slightly 
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cliiVcrciitly tlian Son/ogiii did. tlu* hasic process was the same: they 
phmned and oiithned earef idly; paused repeatedly while dictating to 
plan sentences, phrases, and words; and revised their drafts, often 
with assistance from others, more for content than for style. 

(V/.vc 2. On 6 June and 28 July 1980. we interviewed Prof. Ber- 
nard A, (ialler. Kditor-in-Chief, Tlie Annals of the lUstorij of Cotn- 
imdnii, in his office at the Computing (Jenter of the University of 
Michigan. After discussing the dictation and word processing e(juip- 
ment availahle at the Center and the uses he makes of the systems. 
AC asked (ialler fto look over the structured interview form, ask any 
(liiesti(ms he had. and fill out the form; we then discussed his an- 
swers with hini. From the discussion and the answers on the form, 
it hecame clear that Caller dictates frcfjuently. usually producing 
first-time-final letters and emendations of stcn'cd texts or lists, and 
that he is unusually sensitive to the process he goes through, which 
he deserihed as follows: 

1, Consider audience, purpose, structure, and what the transcrip- 
tionist needs in directions and documentation; 

2, Assemhle relevant materials and files; 

3, Think through the suhject carefully, making a few notes; 

4, Dictate at my desk recorder, making very clear distinctions 
between the text of the letter and the directicms for the 
transcriptionist; 

5, Heplay the dictation tape "to face up to what it's like to listen to"; 

(\ Correct the tape hy dictating over errors: "1 never leave a nns- 
take on a tape"; 

7. Review the transcribed letters for errors and attach correction 
notes, though this is rarely necessary: **I occasionally let a minor 
awkward \yord or repetition go through, which differs from my 
hahit in writing"; 

8. Instruct the transcriptionist to correct as necessary and send the 
letters. 

Next, we asked (ialler if he had at hand an>' recent samples of his 
dictated connnunications; he showed us copies of a .series of first- 
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tiiiu»-fiiKil letters uikI cincndcd lists lor The Annals which he had 
completed ii lew days earlier. When we usked him to dcjscrihe how 
he had produced these mnterials. he j^ave this narrative: 

Jnnv'l 

I c ame to the oflice in the evening, assembled the files pertaining to The 
Annals, and dietated this tape, which includes three letters and correc- 
tions for the stored contacts list for The Annals. 1 planned each unit of 
dictation from the files before me and made sure the tape of that unit had 
no errors liefore moving to the next unit. 

June 4 

The transcriptionist had put the finished letters. wit|i envelopes, and a 
new printout of the corrected contacts list on niy desk hy 11:()0 the next 
morning. I proofread, clipped correction notes to certain pages, signed, 
and ri'turned all materials to the transcriptionist. She corrected and 
mailed the letters. 

When we anaK /ed the tape and letters Caller had given us, we 
found that his dictation was eharaeterized by repeated pauses (one 
every 6.9 words, not including directions), hy directions to the tran- 
.scriptionist. !)>' corrections, and also In* se\'eral changes made in the 
letters l)\' the transcriptionist. of which neither she nor Caller were 
aware. (For a sample first-time-final letter, with all pauses marked, 
see appendix F.) Although several of our interviewees were less de- 
tailed than Ciallcr in their descriptions of their composing pro- 
cesses, they all iol lowed a similar pattern of composing. 

Observations from the Caller case study, when combined with 
observations from studies of Son/ogni and others, allowed us to de- 
.scrihe how successlul users oi'the new systems compose, as we will 
explain in the following section. 



Results: (Composing on Dictation Systems 

Our field stud\' showed that approximately half of those who have 
access to dictation systems use them consistently; those who do not 
include a few old-timers who have always written in longhand and, 
more typically, relatively new staff members who think they cannot 
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coiiiposr rilcctivrly !)> dictating — despite the fact that they have 
had on-the-jol) technical training in using dictation ecjiiipment. 

or the 28 people interviewed, 19 were responsihle for composing 
internal and external written communications for their organiza- 
tions: the rest w ere word processing managers or personnel. Of the 
19 users, 10 consistently dictated their ctmununications for tran- 
scripti(m on the electronic systems provided by their organizations; 
three sometimes dictated and sometimes wrote their communica- 
tions; and six always wrote in longhand, sometimes dictating their 
written drafts and. sometimes giving the written versions to a.secre- 
tary for typing. (Those who dictated written drafts felt they had to 
dictate, either because company policy encouraged using the sys- 
tems or because they wanted to set an example lor other staff mem- 
bers.) Though there was little correlation between a dictators age 
and the use of dictation equipment, people in the highest positions 
always dictatt^d their communications, claiming that dictating saved 
tin»e ai»d offered greater fle.xibility.- Our interview information thus 
confirmed the results of our exploratory research and provided per- 
soiuil explanation.s of why writers do and do not use the new systems. 

ik^sults which apply specifically to the first question we posed — 
"How do successful users of the new dictation systems compose 
their coinnuinications?" — are based on our analysis of information 
and nmterials collected from the 10 people who dictated consistently 
and whose finished products suggest that they dictate effectively. 
In general, our analysis showed what communications our inter- 
viewees composed and how they composed them. 

Users of the new systems dictate four kinds of materials: drafts, 
first- time-final communicatitms, forms, and records. No matter 
which option they choose, dictators follow the same underlying 
composing process: They plan in advance what they will say, they 
translate their plans into speech, and they usually review what they 
have said, either on tape or in print. This process would seem, in 
its general outline, to mirror the composing process in writing, 
especially in its repeated looping back and forth — between making 
a plan, translating it into spoken phrases, replaying the tape to re- 
view those phrases, then moving ahead with a new phrase. How- 
ever, our results show that while certain features of the composing 
process of dictation resemble those of writing, other features differ 
dramatically. 
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Our n-st\udi provides following inlorination about the dis- 
tinctive features ol'the composing process in dictation. 

1 . Ad v a n ce plattn i n n i n dicta Hon i n cl u des tli ree s u h p rocesses: 

• anticipating a dual audience, which means distinguishing, be- 
tween the needs t)ri()ng-tcrni (addressee) and short-term (tran- 
script ionist) audiences; 

• choosing a dictation option — dralt, first-tiine-final, form, or 
record — which is appropriate to the specific communication 
situation; 

• making mental notes, key-word outbnes, or detailed outhnes, 
based im assembled reference materials, to trigger memory of 
purpose, content, order, and detail during dictation. 

2. Trau.slatinfi advance plans into spoken text includes three 
std)procvssvs: 

• ad hoc plaiming, which is signaled by frequent tape pauses — 
one every four to eight words — to decide on sentence devel- 
opment, phrasing, and wording; to avoid speech-related habits 
such as repetition and syntactic embedding; and to plan ap- 
propriate signals for the transcriptionist; 

• remembering, which includes recalling audience, purpose, 
content, and other items noted in key-word or expanded out- 
lines, and also recalling syntactic and mechanical conventions 
of writing while speaking; 

• speaking clearly and distinguishing vocally the text of the mes- 
sage from directions for the transcriptionist. 

3. Reviewing on tape and in drafts requires several revision and ed- 
iting skills: 

• auditory review of tapes during translation, which depends on 
short-term memory and auditory scanning techniques and 
which allows dictators to move ahead with an idea, a sentence, 
or a phrase; 

• visual review of drafts, which is characterized by attention to 
content and mechanics rather than style, and sometilnes by 
inattention to changes made by others; 
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• collahoratioii with otluTs, iiK'lucling the tninscriptionist and 
colleagues, and with the* c"(juipnicMit to produce liigli-(}uality 
products. 

Having summarized the results of our researclh we will now iden- 
tify the critical features ol composing on the new systems and dis- 
cuss them within the context ol pen-in-hand composing. 

Di.scus.sion; Identifying Critical Features 

As Ong suggests when assessing the historic efl'ects of technologi- 
cal change on consciousness, individuals adapt their thinking and 
hehavior to the conditions imposed by the systems they use. ' This 
was true when writing transformed speaking in the agora during 
classical times and when printing transformed the ordering and for- 
matting of commonplace hooks during the Renaissance; it remains 
true today. Our results indicate that comparable transformations are 
occurring throughout the United States and, indeed, wherever 
technology is changing verbal communication. 

Kven though the current transformation is only beginning and 
our results do not allow us to generalize too broadly about its long- 
term effects on composing, we have identified seven critical fea- 
tures which characteri'/e the composing process of those who dictate 
for word processing systems. These include: 

• addressing dual audiences; 

• using task- responsive advance planning strategies; 

• making ad hoc plans; 

• relying in special ways on long-term and short-term 
memory; 

• incorporating oral delivery skills; 

• using auditory as well as visual review procedures; 

• collaborating with people and equipment throughout the 
composing process. 

\Vt" will now address our .second research (juestion by examining 
these features of the dictation process within the context of current 
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reseaicli on pcii-in-haiid eoinposiiij;. Our j^oals are two: to demon- 
strate that eoniposinj; on the new systems inelndes eognitivc pro- 
cesses wliieli resemble bnt are. in eertain imix>rtant ways, di He rent 
from those of writing;, and also to explore the implieations of onr 
findings for teaehinj; and research in composition. 

W'e have selected as (nir general model of composing in writing 
tliat of Linda I'Mower and John Huyes. (Kor an illustrati(m of the 
model, see appendix C.) While the PMower/Ihiyes model is derived 
from expository writing performed liy college students and adult 
professionals, it provides a useful template against wliich to match 
our findings on transactional writing performed h>' those who dic- 
tate communications on their jobs. The niodel presents ccmiposing 
as a cognitive process with: (J) a specific task environmcMit or mes- 
sage context; (2) ;v personal memory context; (3) three recursive ac- 
tivities — planning, translating, and reviewing; and (4) several spe- 
cific snhprocesses. ' We will use this model, as well as other research 
in rhetoric and composition, to illuminate the critical features which 
characteri/e the process of those who comiX)se on dictation/word 
piocessing systems. 

Addressing I3ual Audiences 

Our research has shown that from advance planning through 
translating to reviewing, those who dictate for word processing keep 
in mind both the long-term audience who will read their ccmnnuni- 
cations and the short-term audience who will transcribe them. Con- 
sider, for example, this word-for-word transliteration of the begin- 
ning of* the (ialler tape which produced the first-tinie-final letter 
discussed above and displayed in appendix F*. (Messages for the 
transcriptionist are in parentheses and italicized; words spelled out 
by the dictator arc hyphenated.) 

(Annals letter.) Professor Vr'ii/. fliuier (B-a-u-c-r. He's on the cditoruil 
hoard so ijou should have an address for him on your Annals list.) Dear 
I'Vit/.. It was a great shock to me to learn about Klaus (K-l-a-u-s) Sanicl.soii 
(S-a-m-e-l-s-o-n period). I reniein])er very well the good times and the 
nrguniCMits that we had over ALGOL 58 {that\s all capitals A-L-G-O-L 58 
period), I know especially that you and he were very close colleagues 
(eonima). and I am sure he will he greatly missed {period parafiraph). 
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As this Iraiislilcialion shows, writers who dictate for word pro- 
eessiiij; systems compose not only a complete, coherent messaj^e for 
the reader hut also a string of short messages which will enahle the 
transcriptionist to produce the communication. Dictation for word 
processing differs from other typical methods of transcription, snch 
as transcription from stenography or from longhand, because key- 
hoard operators receive their information aurally and know rela- 
tively little about the text they are typing or about its originator.^ 
For instance, dictation to a stenographer or a personal secretary who 
knows the files and stylistic preferences of **the boss" is essentially a 
cooperative venture; the dictator can omit details and routine direc- 
tions, focusing attention on the long-term audience and answering 
(juestions the secretary may ask during the dictation. On the other 
hand, pen-in-hand preparation is essentially seU'-paced and linear in 
terms of audience consideration; the writer composes for the long- 
term audience, then goes back and notes directions, draws arrows, 
and fixes handwriting, speUing, or punctuation for the short-term 
audience. As the Caller tape illustrates, however, dictation for word 
processing systems retjuires consistent attention to the needs of two 
audiences. ^ 

Although rhetoricians since the time of Aristotle have addressed 
themselves to audience analysis and adaptation, none has specifi- 
cally discussed the audience switching which characterizes dictation 
for word processing. Perhaps the most relevant studies have been 
those associated with on-the-job writing, with register, and with dia- 
logic and monologic discourse. In on-the-job writing, J. C. Mathes 
and Dwight Stevenson have identified three potential audiences for 
a specific communication: the primary audience, who makes deci- 
sions based on the communication; the secondary audience, who 
follows through on the basis of those decisions and with reference to 
the communication; and the tertiary audience, who transmits the 
message.*^ Although the transmitter is included largely to alert writ- 
ers not to confuse tertiary with primary audiences, Mathes and 
Stevenson have clearly identified complications which may occur 
when writers do not distinguish between long-term and short-term 
audiences. 

Studies associated with register and with the dialogic nature of 
spoken discourse and the monologic nature of written discourse also 
provide insight into the problem of dual audiences, although they 
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c!() not address it dircrtlV. To cite one familiar example, Martin Joos 
ill The Five Clocks (jiiotes a recorded phone conversation about 
Inisiiiess matters in which he distinguishes the consultative style as 
one in which "the speaker supplies background information [and] 
. . . the addressee participates continuously.' ' The consultative 
style, which is clearly dialogic, is bounded on one side by the casual 
style, in which the participants in the dialogue are not strangers and 
may even be friends, ofl'ering a good deal of give-and-take, as they 
converse, and, on the other side, by the formal style, in which "the 
crucial difference is that participation drops out' '* and the speaker 
depends heavily on advance planning — of the entire discourse and 
of the paragraphs and sentences which comprise it.^ Although the 
formal style, as Joos presents it, seems to describe the constraints 
under which dictators compose for both long-term and short-term 
audiences, most dictations intended for a long-term audience lean 
toward the consultative style (as though the dictators had antici- 
pated the comments or questions a reader may have), while most 
dictated messages intended for the short-term audience lean toward 
the casual style. As John Schafer has pointed out, the dialogic aspect 
of speech seems to carry over into writing;*" it is especially evident 
in writing which is dictated to be read by the long-term audience 
and in speech which is dictated to be heard by the short-term audi- 
ence. Dictation, thjn, produces two concurrent dialogic mono- 
logues, both more or less consultative in style, but with one more 
closely approximating formal disourse and the other casual. 

Since the dictator seems to anticipate that he will be bombarded 
with point-of-utterance decisions as he translates plans into lan- 
guage, he gi\es careful attention to audience needs in advance. Al- 
though rrtiich more research is needed on planning for and respond- 
ing to dual audiences, our results suggest that students can best be 
prepared to face this challenge through rigorous training in audi- 
ence adaptation and, especially, through deliberate instruction in 
.the nature of spoken versus written discourse. 

Using Task-Responsive Planning Strategies 

When a college freshinan is given an essay exam to write in class, 
he has several options: Among them are drafting, fixing, and copying 
over; outlining (mentally or on paper) and writing; or writing straight 
through. When a busy credit manager has a short but important re- 
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port to (lictutc lor licr boss. slu*. too. luis several options: She can 
dictate a drai't and revise it; compose a first-tinie-final memo: adapt a 
computer-stored iorm she has used several tinics in the past: or rec- 
ord pertinent iacts and figures and organize them later. Both the 
freshman aiul the manaj^er are likely to consider how much time 
they have, what they know about the audience and the topic, and 
how important the assignment is — ibr a grade or a raise — and 
(jnickK' decide how to proceed. 

I'lie difference is that the ireshman can always shift gears. If the 
draft is not working, ho can switch to an outline: if time grows short, 
he can hurry through the final copy. In dictation, however, an initial 
choice triggers a process v/hich has its own procedures and con- 
straints. Dictated drafts. first-tin)e-final communications, forms, or 
records each call Ibr somewhat dill'eient planning strategies, as we 
will now demonstrate. 

Dictatin^^ drafts of complex communications usually re(iuires de- 
liberate planning, bideed, engineers, managers, and professional 
writers who dictate long or complicated niaterial seem to go through 
a planning process similar to the one described by Gardner: '* Before 
I start to dictate, I prepare ibr writing just as I did before. I do the 
recjuired reading, digest the material, and think about it; I then jot 
down an outline of a page or so. listing in order the major points I 
want to make. Then, instead of ccmiposing a legible draft on the 
typewriter. I begin talking into the machine as if I were lecturing to 
a small group of students."" Although our interviewees did not spe- 
cifically identify in\'ention heuristics, it was evident from their com- 
ments, planning notes, and outlines that they went through a pro- 
cess siniil:ir to Gardner's: They jotted down ideas that pertained to 
topic and audience, added facts and references they did not want to 
Ibrget. gathered and looked through related materials, fiddled with 
a tentative order, and made their outlines before pushing the "rec- 
ord" button. Like Gardner, they dictated drafts m.vfcW of writing 
them for two reasons: because it is faster and because it allows a 
closer synchrony between thoughts and words.'- They relied on 
drafts and redrafts to reconsider, reorder, and improve their work, 
usually with the help of others. 

On the other hand, those who dictated drafts (.-f less complex 
communications did it largely for personal convenience and did not 
use elaborate planning .strategies. For example, George Jleighway, 
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Diivctor ol Hcaltli Can* Facilities at the Indiana State Board of 
Health, said that he eoniposes all ol his eorrespondence by drafting 
"heeaiise it's fast and very effieient. "'^ For a letter like the Galler 
example deserihed ahove, Heighway would do a (luick draft, "draw- 
ing on what's in my files^ and whaVi; in my head" and dietating 
' straight through." He would never review a tape, as Galler would. 
Instead, when the douMe-spa^ed blue paper draft eame up from the 
word processing center, usually in about two hours, he would rely 
on his group secretary to "clean up my grammar and punctuation,; 
so I can review for content only." Heigh way uses the drafting option 
because it is compatible with his delegative method of management 
and his hectic schedule; it also seems to reflect his cognitive and cer- 
tainly his personal style. 

Dictating firjit-timc'jinal communications cdXls for c areful, though 
not always conscious, planning. Although dictators formulate men- 
tal plans or key-word outlines, they do not report using invention 
heuristics. In responding to a specific communication or assign- 
ment, they retrieve from long-term memory and from their files 
information triggered by the content and sender of the communi- 
cation and. in some sitiiatioiiS, by its tone. In creating original eom- 
nuniications, such as Callers letter, they use invention strategies 
linked to the context, purpose, and audience of the new communi- 
cation. The writer of a first-time-final communication senses a need 
for writing within a given organizational context; explores his mem- 
ory for information; collects relevant documentation; and decides 
on a style and tone likely to achieve the purpose of the c»ommunica- 
tion vis-a-vis the intended reader — all of this rapidly and in an ap- 
parently unconscious way. 

An interesting subclass of first-time-final communications which 
does suggest a conscious heuristic is patterned letters, such as re- 
sponses to insurance claims or sales orders. Here, the dictator fol- 
lows what is comparable to a simple story grammar and fills the slois 
with details relevant to the specific communication, details which, 
in fact, sometimes come from previously transcribed records. For 
example^ Pamela Graves. Claims Service Specialist at State Farm 
Insurance, dictates standard patterned letters on claims adjusl- 
ments using; among other sources, transcripts of recorded phone in- 
terviews with claimants and other parties." In patterned letters, 
the general plan is stored in the dictators memory; changes in the 
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pliin'or iK'tiiils of the uvw content are written as planning notes. The 
niefnory-stored pattern tlnis acts as an effective heuristic for gather- 
ing and organizing new material — in a much less creative way than 
Kenneth Burkes pentad or the journalist s five *Ws," but in a way 
that is. entirely appropriate to routine c^)mmunications. 

Adaptinfi^ fonn cortununicat ions' carries the patterning heuristic a 
step further. Writers select an appropriate form, usually from u 
n<^»l)ook of letters, memos, and reports representing materials 
stored in the computer or on tapes or disks; next, they make notes of 
the original material to be inserted in the formTand finally, they dic- 
tate changes or insertions in line-by-line order, also attending to the 
stylistic and tonal constraints of the stored foi*m. Sometimes this is a 
simple procedure. For example, when a personnel director writes to 
several interviewees to arrange plant trips, he simply follows the 
form letter and slots in dates, times, locations, and other informa- 
tion from planning notes, as he would in writing. Dut when an exec- 
utive is preparing a periodic report or a lawyer 1:; adapting a stan- 
dard will form, the original material is sometimes so complex' that 
she resorts to detailed outlines and may even attach complex origi- 
nal figures or addenda to the dictated tape. Whether the form adap- 
tations are simple or complex, however, planning is essential be- 
ci^use the dictation must match the stored form — in order, style, 
tense, and number — and, at the same time, incorporate necessai;y 
new information. 

Dictating records is a common practice among doctors, credit 
managers, sales representatives, and others who consistently meet 
with many people every day. Those who dictate records generally 
follow a formulaic pattern to make sure they include all important 
information. For example, attorneys report using dictation equip- 
ment for records when working on wills, trusts, and other "future 
interest items." When an attorney meets with his client, he may ask 
a series of questions about the clients parents, brothers, sisters, 
children, personal life, and property. The next day, both client and 
lawyer may meet to go over the transcript of the previojjsly re- 
corded material and develop a new record, organized according to 
'The Problem,*' "The Facts,** and '^Procedures to Follow." From 
these records, the lawyer will draw up the appropriate document.''^ 

This summary of the advance planning strategies writers use 
when they compose on dictation/word processing systems -suggests 
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two critical points about dictated roniposiug. First, making the ini- 
tial choice of which dictation option to use is uniquely important; in 
most cases, this choice determines planning strategies which affect 
the entire composing process. Although choosing the appropriate 
composing option in written cornposition is also important, rela- 
tively little research has been conducted on this subject. Lee Odell 
has noted that "different writing tasks make quite diff'erent demands 
on writers" in school and career contexts; C. 11. Knoblauch, Thomas 
Fearsall, and others liave^shown that experienced pen-in-hand writ- 
( rs adapt their communications to piiri)ose, audience, and other 
context-specific cues; and Janet Emig has shown that the general 
mode of production affects all stages of coniposing.'** These observa- 
tions clearly place the consideration of composing options in the 
ta.sk environment of the Flower and Hayes model. However, if stu- 
dents are to grasp this important feature of the task environment, 
they will have to learn enough about the new communication sys- 
tems to understand the available composing options and the conse- 
(|uences of choosing one option over another. 

Second, our research has shown that dictators plan the outlines 
and details of their communications in, advance, using whatever pro- 
cedure is appropriate to the task and to the cognitive style of the 
composer. The very process of dictation presses the dictator to pre- 
p;ire and plan as completely as possible before actually beginning to 
speak. Such planning may include using creative invention strate- 
gies, as in dictating drafts or some first-time-final communications. 

^ Or it may rely on formualic heuristics, as in patterned letters, 
forms, and records, which are either- internalized-in-the-writerV 
memory or externalized on forms. (Althouc^Vi Gould has referred to 
a "spew" strategy in using dictation for dnifting — a strategy not un- 
like Peter Elbow's free writing — we found litUe evidence of this 
technique in our research.)'" Indeed, whether they relied on mental 
plans, key-word outlines, or more elaborate prefigurations, dicta- 
tors planned most aspects of their communications in advance and 
usually (lid it c^uickly and eff'ectively. 

Pc^rhaps the most compelling feature of our research on dictation 

> is the prominent position of advance planning. In contrast, research 
in written composition has ^^ot always confi;;med the importance 
of planning. Charles Stallard, for example, found that neither good 
nor randomly selected high school writers "showed any propensity 
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for fbrinal or iiilbniml plaimiiig of paragraphs or of the essay as a 
whole. ''^ Fiirlherinore, observations by Emig and Sondra Perl 
suggest that writing is more a process of ongoing discovery, re- 
consideration, and revision than of planning and translating into 
language.'" 

Recent evidence presented by Bonnie Meyer, however, supports 
the importance of planning for both writer and reader. Meyer iden- 
tifies three functions of plans: a topical function, which helps a 
writer select and organize ideas; a highlighting function, which 
helps a writer indicate the relative importance of ideas; and an in- 
forming function, which helps the writer decide how to introduce 
new infornuition in the context of previous knowledge.'^' Dictators 
use all three functions as they organize their ideas, format their 
messages, and clarify the' context and purpose of their dictations in 
advance."' 

Our results suggest that research on coinposing might well bene- 
fit from more deliberate attention to advance planning, not only as it 
pertains to'invcntion but also as it pertains to deciding whether to 
invent or to follow an internalized pattern of presentation or to 
adapt a form communication. Our teaching should provide <»tudents 
with a wide range of advance planning strategies to use in different 
writing environments. 

Making Ad Hoc Plans 

The dictators we studied also planned' consistently during dicta- 
tion, pausing to consider sentences, phrases, and words. Although 
-wcnverc not present vVh^Mi lhe~'dictation.s occurred, relying instead 
on the tapes, drafts, and retrospective accounts of our interviewees, 
and although it is impossible to be sure whether the audible clicks 
on the tapes signal planning stops, reviews, or revisions, we can say 
that the pauses and clicks we heard generally precede3 fluently dic- 
tated phrase.s; we assume that the pauses were used to plan those 
phrases. In this connection, Gould's laboratory research, which iri- 
cUided close observation of subjects during dictation, led to the con- 
elusion that ad hoe planning, as inferred primarily from pauses, ac- 
counted for up to two-thirds of composing time.~ Available research, 
then, suggests that both advance planning and ad hoe planning ac- 
count for much if not most of composing time in dictation. 
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Hc.st'aivli on coniposiiij^ pt'ii-iii- lunicl writiiij^ docs not cHHisistcMitly 
confirm this obscrvaUon. Stallard did find tliat j^ood high school 
writers stop more tVccjucntly than randomly selected writers, an oh- 
ser\ ation also made by Perl in her work with college writers and En- 
glish teachers.^' While Stallard and Perl associate the pansing they 
ol)siM-vcd with rcrcadir.g what has been written and, especially in 
IVrl's research, with revision, our invcstigaticm suggests that while 
pausing in dictation may he used to review what has been said, its 
main purpose is to plan the sentence Or phrase, in a form appropri- 
ate to standard written iMiglish. which will carry out the writer's ad- 
vance plan. This interpretation is confirmed by Ann Matsuhashis 
analysis of pausing and planning in writing, which shows that paus- 
ing is c loseK- associated ^ hh planning at the sentence level.-* While 
a pause in dictation may, in some cases, trigger a new observation, 
on-the-job writers do not typically reconsider their ideasor discover 
new ones as tlu»y generate a text; according to their testimony and 
onr observations, they plan their content in advance and their 
phrases as they move along. 

Nor is this assessment incompatible with the F'lower/I laves model 
of writing, if we assume that planning activities occur not only at 
the beginning ol the writing process but also during translating, as 
the model indicates, then the advance planning and ad hoe planning 
we observed support 1^'lower and Hayes' results. Furthermore, if 
we take translating to mean specifically what F" lower and Hayes say 
it is. **to transform [the writing plan] inte acceptable written English 
. . . then our observations on the phrasal nature of translating 
plans info prose Is confirmed. The ad hoe planning (juestion iu writ- 
ing and dictating is: "How do I want to put this?"-'' 

Our secondary research shows that pauses during composing 
have been interpreted in many ways — as opportunities t() plan the 
next phrase, to think throMgh a cH)mplieated sentence, to reconsider 
ideas, or to revise and edit the text that is being composed. Since 
the pausing which characterizes ad hoe planning is a critical feature 
of written and oral composing, the nature of such pauses warrants 
further research. When teaching oral C/m posing, it is especially im- 
portant to emphasize that pausing to turn advance plans into words 
is typical of the dictation process, as we will explain below in our 
discussion of memory. 
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Relying hi Special Ways on Long-tc?rni and Short-term Memory 

Long-term memory provides the writer with stored information 
about audience, topic, and optional forms of presentation, such as 
poems or stories or reports; with patterns or conventions of format. 
Organization, syntax, style, spelling, and mechanics; and with some 
recollection of sentences or longer units that have already become 
part of the text being composed. Short-term memory allows the 
writer to retain what has just been thought, written, or said, a criti- 
cal activity in discourse which lacks both a complete visual artifact 
and an interlocutor. 

Our research shows that the complexity of composing for dicta- 
tion encourages two distinct uses of long-term memory. On the one 
band, dictators plumb their long-term memory before dictating for 
information on the topic, audience, and appropriate forms of writ- 
ten presentation (memo vs. letter; original vs. patterned vs. form); 
they carefully think through their entire communication; and they 
often jot down key words or outlines to trigger their memory as they 



On the other hand, dictators also rely on long-term memory dxir- 
irifi dictation. Since they plan rapidly but thoroughly, they can elab- 
orate in prose the plans they have jotted down, selecting sentence 
patterns, stylistic features, and mechanical conventions which, on 
the basis of their previous experience with reading and writing, 
seem appropriate to written discourse.-' While, as we noted above, 
the style of dictated monologues may range from casual to formal, 
the dictator's frame of reference in the message intended for the 
long-term audience is the printed word. (In this connection, dif- 
ferences between the spok'^n code and the written code may explain 
not only the consistent pausing we noted hui also the discrepancy 
between the impression dictators like Sonzogni have — that dicta- 
tionVniproves fluency — and the fact that dictation is characterized 
not by rapid but by halting delivery.) 

During dictation, long-term memory also appears to act as a re- 
tention bin for sentences that have just been formed. This function 
of long-term memory allows dictators to recall approximately what 
they have said or to give them a clear sense of how far back to go and 
what to listen for in an auditory tape review. Holding just-composed 
sentences in long-term memory also seems to allow dictators to 
avoid wliat Jerome Bruner called the ''cognitive strain " of con- 
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scioiisly attending to loo many details, or what Carroll Arnold re- 
ferred to as "the stress of the moment/'^ in this case the moment of 
planning and uttering the next phrase. 

F'inally, long-term memory may occasionally produce information 
overlooked in the advance planning memory search. When this oc- 
curs, dictators either rethink their plans and revise thei^ tapes, or, 
more typically, j6t down the new information and add it at the be- 
ginning or end/ of the tape, or in a hand-written note, so that the 
transeriptioni^^ can insert it appropriately. 

Dictators r^ly on short-term memory to recall just enough of the 
sentence th^jy are composing to move ahead with the next phrase or 
sentence. Although dictators have several options for listening to 
what they^ have said before moving ahead, they seem less inclined at 
the moment of utterance to review a tape than to pause, recall the. 
preceding phrase or two, plan, and produce a . new phrase. 

Research in composition has produced relatively little informa- 
nt ion (^n the uses of memory in composing.^' This curious neglect 
may /have several explanations. As Ong shows, the availability of 
printed material reduced the need to rely on memory for informa- 
tion and its transmission;^' this transfer of focus may explain, to 
soine extent, why memory receives less attention now than it did 
before writing and printing. David Olson carries this point a step 
further by suggesting that when authority is lodged in a printed text 
Vand meaning resides in the text, referring rather than remembering 
becomes the focus of schooling.^* Corbett, in discussing the classical 
pentad, which included memory, offers another explanation: "after 
rhetoric came to be concerned mainly with written discourse, there 
was no further need to deal with memorizing. But there is an im- 
portant difference between memorizing as it was associated with de- 
livery in classical rhetoric and meniory as a system of storage and 
retrieval. 

Research in psychology, and especially in schema theory, has 
addressed the systen^atic retrieval from long-term memory of infor- 
mation which pertains to a task at hand, and specifically to the re- 
constructive processes of memory in discourse,^ Within this frame- 
work, the Flower/Hayes model incorporates the writer's long-term 
memory as a feature essential to planning in writing. Although 
Flower and Hayes say relatively little about the process in their dis- 
cussion of the model, they do observe that writers draw on knowl- 
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cd\rc al)()nt topic, audicncr. and pattcMiis appropriate to a given 
perlornianee wiieii they plan, and tliat tliey draw on information 
ahoiit written sentence patterns when they transhite their phins into 
prose. " Fiirtherinore, in disenssinji the dynamics of Cv>mposing, 
Flower and I laves refer to conscious or unconscious choices writers 
make durinj; the process of composinj; to avoid taxinj^ the short- 
term memory, such as relying on original and stereotypic plans. " 
Not only do ovv results confirm the ust?s of memory distinguished 
hy 'Flower and Hayes, hut they also lead us to make two ohserva- 
tions: that the press tire to deliver not (me hut two concurrent mono- 
logues forces the dictator to reduce the complexity of oral compos- 
ing l)y transferring, insofar as possihle, memory searches and all 
planning except sentence formulation to the heginning of the com- 
posing process; and that the pressure to compose aloud makes the 
dictator unusually dependent on long-term memory. 

Our results suggest that students should he taught to pay con- 
scious attention to memory as they learn and as they write — not as 
thotigh it were a nuiscle to he exercised, hut a strategy to he used in 
composing. Our results also suggest the need for more specific in- 
formation on how experienced writers use memory during compos- 
ing and how strategies for drawing on long-term and short-term 
memory affect recursiveness. 

Incorporating Oral Delivery Skills 

Oral delivtM'y is a complex and extremely important feature of 
dictated writing. With its "idims/' hreaths, throat clears, pauses, 
clicks, and two threads of discourse, a dictation tape represents a 
self-consciousness about oral delivery which distinguishes it from 
both conversation and public speaking, though it includes features 
of each. Like conversation, dictated speech seems to respond to 
(luestions. imagined or anticipated, and to procec^d despite or around 
interruptions; like public .speaking, it is planned, sometimes articu- 
late, ftud generally not characterized by the informality of everyday 
speech. Unusual though they certainly are, dictated tapes represent 
many featmes we associate with literate oral delivery. 

The grammatical facility of our interviewees is probably the result 
of former schooling; most had had at least four years of college. De- 
liv(Ty skills, on the other hand, seem to have resulted from in-house 
training. The directions that writers receive from jiiamifacturers of 
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dictation/word processing sysloms or IVoni in- house trainers gener- 
ally contain advice on how to enunciate clearly, at a moderate speed, 
and with regard lor the listener. PZxpericnced dictators do these 
things, and dictators who get especially good copy back from word 
processing centers do them very well. 

But most on-the-jol) writers did not learn to speak effectively in 
their Knglish classes. Although instruction in English has tradi- 
tionalU' been intended to develop reading, writings listening, and 
speaking abilities, *' the fourth member of this quartet generally 
drops out 1)>' tenth grade, when many high schools introduce elec- 
tive speech or public speaking courses; there is little planned oral 
presentation in high school or college English classes, except by the 
teacher. 

However, our profession has, especially in the last two decades, 
begun to investigate oral discourse, largely because of important 
pSN'cliologica! and neurological research about relationships be- 
tween the cognitive procc4;ses of thinking, speaking, and writing; 
because of studies on improving writing through speaking; and be- 
cause of investigations oij the needs of college graduates to speak 
eHectively on their jobs. Momentum for these studies has come 
from primary research by Lev Vygotsky, Aleksandr Luria, and James 
Gibson on the nature of language acquisition and performance.^ 
Similarly, incjuiries in English education, such as those of James 
Moffett and Robert Zoellner, have addressed language develop- 
nuMit. oral di.scourse, and pedagogy. A third line of inquiry — based 
largeK' on the needs of on-the-job writers to summarize reports 
brieHy aiul effectively, to conduct meetings expeditiously, -ind to 
use dictation and teleconferencing systems efficiently — is lefleeted 
in work by Marie Flatley and Gretchgn Vik and suggests the need 
for continuing research on oral delivery. "* 

At the moment, however, our profession seems to be divided on 
the usefulness of developing writing and speaking as complemen- 
tary verbal abilities. On the one hand, Emig, Nancy Sommers, and 
others counterpose writing, and speaking, showing that writing is a 
uniciue process, eminently suited to learning, and proposing that 
much of what is ill-conceived in the teaching of writing issues from 
its oratorical heritage. " On the other hand, most of the authors rep- 
resented in Kxphyritifs, Speakinf^-Writitifi, Relationships: Connections 
and Contrasts view the two language production skills not only as 
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coinplciiR'htary l)iit as iiitiiiuitely related in the development of 
tliinkinj;. learning, and the nuistery of verbal performance. Our 
own results not only confirm the latter view but also show that with- 
out refined oral delivery skills, students who write effectively in col- 
lege classes may not communicate effectively in their careers. As 
Barry Kroll indicates, practice in. both modes is likely to improve 
overall verbal performance. ''^ 

In terms of teaching and research, our findings suggest that pro- 
viding opportunities to improve oral skills in the composition class- 
room will prepare students for using the new communication sys- 
tems effectively and may improve their writing. However, since 
most of the research on relationships between speakii».g and writing 
has been theoretical or descriptive, rigorous experimental studies 
are needed to test the assumption that practice in speaking im- 
proves writing. 

Using Auditory as Well as Visual Review Procedures 

Becamie reviewing, revising, and editing on the new dictation 
systems can be auditory and/or visual, dictators adapt their proce- 
dures to the dictation options they have chosen. Those who dictate 
drafts use auditory review mainly to plan what they will say next; 
like pen-in-haud writers, they use draft sheets to rethink, restruc- 
ture, and refine what they have said. And like pen-in-hand writers, 
they adapt their visual review strategies to the purpose of the com- 
numication. For noncomplex communications, they consistently at- 
tend to factual content rather than style, even though, like Sonzogni, 
they think of revising as polishing. Those who draft more complex 
materials, such as technical reports, also focus on content, but they 
consciously attend to organization, focus, cohesion, formatting, and 
phrasing, switching paragraphs, and adding transitions to improve 
content and style. Those who dictate drafts of what we would call 
professional writing — articles, chapters, books — use printouts as 
first drafts, attending to content, organizaticm, and style, and doing 
**c»\erything writers do to discover and develop what th(^y have 
to say.***' 



Those who dictatu first -time -fhia I covimunicatUytis, on the other 
hand, rely heavily on auditory review, not only to "glance back* 
over what they have said before they mov e ahead but to re\ ise and 
edit their connnunications on tape; they use visii»i* leviev/ cit!y to 
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correct finished copy. (Occasionally, they reconsider and revise first- 
tinie-final messages once tliey see them in print, hut more typically 
they let less-than-polished prose slip through to save time.) Writers 
who use dictation systems for adapting stored fonn communications 
combine or use either auditory or visual review: For simple form 
messages, they rely on auditory review and ask the transcriptionist 
or word processing proofreader to ;'heck the copy; for complex form 
reports, they use auditory and visual review. Those who produce 
records typically do not review, revise, or edit, except, perhaps, 
when they call up the record for later use. 

Options for using diflerent review pr^icedures for different occa- 
sions are enhanced hv the special fea^Uies dictation systems offer. 
Audible fast-forward scans, available on equipment with speed con- 
trol features, allow writers to review an entire text rapidly, as they 
woul^l glance through the pages they have written to get an over- 
view, to rea)nsider their direction, to revise large chunks of text, or 
to edit." Replay and tape-over features allow dictators with porta- 
ble, desk, or phone recorders to review, revise, and edit tapes 
(juickly. Video screens allow them to see the transcript before it is 
actually printed and make changes. (Although this is not a typical 
procedure, it occurs when dictators have access to communications 
as they are being keyboarded and before they are printed; video 
screen review occurs mainly when tapes are transcribed in word 
processing centers which serve a group or unit rather than an entire 
organization.)^^ And finally, the revision capabilities of word pro- 
cessors allow for a fast sequence of corrections or redrafts, enabling 
writers to see immediately how the changes they have made look in 
print. Our own experience with drafting, revising, and shortening 
book reviews and book chapters to meet space requirements sug- 
gests that there is no more efficient way to polish a text than with 
word processing. 

In general, then, the capabilities of dictation/word processing 
systems allow writers unaccustomed flexibility in deciding how they 
will revise and edit their writing. The strategies they use depen J on 
the dictation options they choose, the purposes of theircommunica- 
tions, and the importance and pressures as.sociated with the kinds of 
writing they do. • 

Kecont research on revision in on-the-job writing confirms our 
findings. Gould/ in his laboratory studies of on-the-job writers who 
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dictated mid wrote oiie-piige. first-tiiiio-fiiKil letters, found that 
wiietliei* dietatiiig or writing, the suhjects "made Ibw ehanges, ei- 
ther while composing or in sul)se(|uent prooi-editing. " and that the 
changes they did make while composing were "local" rather than 
"glohal, ' that is, contiguous or close to the portion of spoken or 
wiitten text they were producing.'" Similarly. Bariie Van Dyke, in 
her interview-survey of 80 hank executives. Ibmul that they chose 
to dictate simple letters to clients or memoranda to hank pers(mnel 
and reviewed these oidy ibr typographical or mechanical errors.'" 
\*an Dyke also found that the executives drafted more complex com- 
muiiieations. hoth external and internal, and that the more impor- 
tant or involved the assignment, the more carefully and deliberately 
they revised. For example, special reports which resulted in major 
decisions ii)r the hank were revised in multiple drafts for organiza- 
tion, locus, impact, and S(mietimes length and overall presentation. 
The salieiit point in these investigations and in our own is this: The. 
dictation oi)tion a writer chooses, plus the purpose and the impor- 
tance of the specific communication, determines revision strategies. 

Ill terms of current research in rhetoric and composition, we 
would thereibre agree with Donald Murray: "The evidence we have 
[on revision] is restricted to a very few fortns of writing.'"' The evi- 
dence Murray presents, which points to revision as a process of dis- 
covery, is based on a wealth of documentation from poets, novelists, 
dramatists, and essayists. The evidence Sommers presents, which 
shows that revision occurs "continually throughout the writing of a 
work." is based on studies of experienced journalists, editors, and 
academicians.'" The evidence Perl presents, which portrays com- 
posing as a backward-moving action of a retrospective structuring, is 
based on studies of college students and English teachers. '" As 
Odell has noted, understanding how those who compose business 
letters and technical reports review their work is likely to comple- 
ment the present understanding of revision.'*' ^ 

If we view our rescareli and tliat of Gould and Van Dyke within 
the Flower/I layes model, we find justification for the position that 
reviewing strategies are context- and task-dependent. Flower and 
Hayes distinguish clearly betAveen editing, which interrupts a plan 
for translating ideas into prose in order to fix what has just been pro- 
duced, and revising, which occurs after translating, when writers 
can "devote a period of time to systematic examination and im- 
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provcmcnt oi'tlu' tcxl." '* Oinowii research siij^j^ests that while both 
act i\i ties occur in (h eta ted texts, they do not neccssiviily occur 
in the same texts. Writers who dictate drafts use auditory r(?view 
nuiinly to phni the next stretch ol'disc^ourse and occasionally to cor- 
rect; uiore often they revise and edit their drafts on paper, the 
aniount of attention the> [)ay to revision depending; on the purpose 
and importance of the text — to the writer and/or to the organiza- 
tion. By contrast, first-tinie-final writers listen, edit, and if they are, 
like Caller, unusually conscientious, revise on tape; hut as Gould 
and \'an Oyke have noted, they are morev inclined to correction than 
revision.'* 

Our results sugj^est, first, that teachers would he wise to alert stu-. 
debits to the lull range of reviewing, revising, and editing strategies 
the\' can use lor dift'erent occasions, rather than to emphasize only 
those which seem most appi'opriate to professional writers. Our re- 
snlfs also suggest the possibility of using dictation equipment in the 
elassroom to help students learn a full range of reviewing, revising, 
and editing strategies, a procedure likely to he especially effective 
with students whose composing style is characterized hy an impa- 
tience to get their assignments dime, students who might not typi- 
cally review or revise their work hut might he attracted to con- 
centrate on their texts through auditory review. F'inally, our results 
suggest that re.searchers should pay much closer attention to the 
reviewing strategies used hy husy writers who ct)mpose wherever 
and whenever they can. Although, as our own project has shown, 
isolating reviewing strategies is no easy task, it is likely to bring 
useful rewards — for our teaching, our theory, and our research 
methodology. 

f Collaborating with People and Ecjuipment Throughout the 
Coniposing Process 

As all of our interviews and examinations of tapes and transcripts 
have shown, the transcript ionist is an essential link in the system of 
message production.'"* Not only does she (we encountered no *'he ') 
affect the production of the message by being its short-term audi- 
ence, hut she may actually change the message. In drafting, the 
transcript ionist often writes marginal (Questions about a dictation 
and. if she works for a group, adds factual file information such as 
dates, places, and names; furthermore, other staff members are 
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ol'hMi involved in iinpmviiiji or actually collaborating on a text. In 
preparing first-tiine-Knal messages, the transcript ion is t makes sub- 
tle, sometimes unnoticed changes. Caller, for example, the inter- 
viowee most conscious of his entire composing process, did not no- 
tice that the transcriptionist had made three small, positive changes 
ill the short first-time-final letter he dictated. Although collabora- 
tion has never been an unusual practice in large organizations, it 
seems far more prevalent now because of the ease and speed of dic- 
tated drafting, word processing revision, and rapid printing and 
copying. 

This brings us to the extraordinary interdependence of people 
and machines in the new communication systems. Ong has, in his 
detailed description of the talked book, illustrated the "superim- 
positions of electronic orality, writing, and print on or through one 
another."'*^'* We have observed similar interdependences in follow- 
ing, for example, the Sonzogni manuscript — from notes to outline 
to speech to keyboarding to printing to pen-in-hand revising to key- 
boarding to copying to outside revising to editing to keyboarding to 
correcting to copying to list processing to mailing. And there are 
even more possibilities — if we include computerized storage and 
retrieval systems, text-editing and graphic design programs, and in- 
teractive videotext systems.^ No matter how new or complex the 
technology, writers consistently interact v/ith it as they compose. 

Writers who dictate are as aware of the media and the muscles 
they use as other writers are of paper, pen, hand, and eye. Dictators 
devise new strategies to focus on notes with their eyes, even as they 
translate plans into words with their lips, press buttons with their 
fingers, and review taped phrases with their ears. They anticipate 
how a message will sound through the transcriptionists earphones, 
how it will look on a screen, in a printout, in a memo. Those who 
dictate their writing are, in fact, intimately involved in a physical 
and mental collaboration with the equipment they use. **Not only,** 
as Ong notes, **is there talking, writing, and printing^^oing on but 
each one of these is being carried on with a conscious reference to 
the other."" The more readily writers adjust their experience with 
composing to this intense interaction with the media they are using, 
the freer they become to use the systems creatively — ^just as chil- 
dr(Mi who have learined how to write become freer to concentrate on 
ivliat to write, and faculty members who have learned how to use 
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word pr()C(\ssin>^ kc^yhoards hocoiiif freer to invent, type in, revise^ 
and hone their ideas. 

Collaboration with people and cMjuipmeiit is clearly part of the 
task environment, which, according to Flower and Hayes; "includes 
everything outside the writers skin that influences the performance 
ofthe task.""^ When Georgt* Heighway of the Indiana State Board of 
Health, for example, dictates the draft of a letter and does not re- 
view it before having it transcribed, he is relying on certain features 
of the task environment: that the draft will be transcribed and 
printed at the word processing center; that his secretary will "fix" 
the grammar, spelling, and details; that he'll be able to scan and re- 
vise for content; that the transcriptionist will enter all corrections 
on the word processor, print the complete text on letterhead, and 
return the finished letter for signing. Drafting, which is the com- 
posing option Heighway generally chooses, implies a specific task 
environment, an interaction with people and equipment that oc»curs 
only because Heighway is dictating a draft for word processing. 

To some extent, research and teaching in composition have intro- 
duced students to collaboration at different stages of the composing 
process. Seveial studies have shown the effectiveness of collabora- 
tion in planning, even while acknowledging that, as John Dixon 
has noted, "To write ... is to move from social and shared \Cork to 
an opportunity for private and individual work."*^* Furthermore, sev- 
eral collaborative planning strategies overlap into the translation- 
into-writing stage, especially in work with inexperienced writers. 
But it is in the reviewing stage that teachers have paid most atten- 
tion to collaborative efforts, especially in peer evaluation.^ How to 
pull these relatively discrete applications of collaboration in writing 
together and integrate them with the notion of interactive media is 
an open question. But v/e believe that, in their classes and in their 
research, teachers will have to make new connections between the 
individual process of composing on paper and the coMaborative pro- 
cess of composing on the new communication systems. 

Conclusion.s: Implications for Teaching and Research 

We posed a third question at the outset of this study: "What are 
the implications of our findings for teaching and research in com- 
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position?" l\\ainiiiatioii olOni* research within the Iraincwork ol tht; 
Mowci/lhiyt'S iiio(h"l and other hteratiirc in rhetoric and composi- 
tion suggests several important dillerences between composing in 
writing and composing on diet at ion/ word processing systems. Most 
important are (hfferences prompted by the task environment. At- 
tending to a dual undienee. choosing the appropriate dictation strat- 
egy, manipulating the ecpiipment, speaking writing, and having no 
visual artifact to review: These constraints dnijiiatically change the 
context of planning, translating, and reviewing, The task environ- 
ment seems, on the surface at least, to prej^ the writer toward a 
U'.ore linear, less recursive composing process. Those who dictate 
secMU to plan what they will say and sketch an outline of how they 
will say it in advance, and t^o rely on ad hoc plans to solve speaking/ 
writing problems as they.move along. How priorities are assigned to 
the subprocesses of composing in dictati1[)n is unclear, largely be- 
cause* llu" stop!^, starts, and tape clicks give no consistent indication 
of why they occur when they occur. But it is clear that the process of 
composing on the new systems warrants further attention by our 
profession, 

Ti) delernuue the specific implications of our investigation for 
teaching and research in composition, we have developed two sets^ 
of((uestions. on(" of which addrasses teaching and the other research. 

Questions about Teaching 

.\lthough teachers cannot anticipate all of the rapidly changing 
leatures on the technological huidscape, they can provide ; a map 
wliich will help students understand the lay of the land and prepare 
ibi* some of the swamps and pn^cipiccs they will encounter. Teach- 
ers can best serve students by placing writing within the broad 
framework of expressive, transactional, and poetic discourse dcr 
scribed In* Britton et al.. in which "transactionar* includes "those 
uses of language where the writer, operating in a participant role, 
seeks . . . outcomes in the actual wo rid. "'"^ Considerations of cur- 
rcMit poslcollege tran.sactional writing lead us to ask: 

• What is this "actual world" ? What task environments docs it 
oH'er writers? How :*an teachers introduce students to these 
environments? 

o How can teachers introduce audience adaptation strategies 
which focus attention not only on content but also on sty- 
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listic c<)usi(l(Mati()ns such as critical differences between 
spt^aking and writing and similarities between dialoj;ic and 
monologic discourse? 

• How can teachers provide opportunities for students to plan 
connnunications in a variety of ways, usinj; henrisUc strate- 
gics which encourage invention and also using more pat- 
terned or lornuilaic responses to assignments? 

• Mow can teachers develoi^ in students a sensitivity to and 
nicufory of the visual, syntactic, and mechanical conven- 
tions of written prose which they can draw on as they speak 
written texts? 

• Mow can teachers help students develop oral skills which 
are likely to improve both speaking and writing? 

• Mow 'can teachers introduce a wide range of auditory and. 
visual reviewing strategies? 

• Mow Clin teachers inchide collaboration — wilh people and 
with ecjuipment — in their composition classes? * 

Although such questions m«y seem difficult, answering them is 
likely u; depend largely on ingenuity — in bending the strategies 
now used ijjjd the subject matter now taught in slightly different di- 
rections. In the next chapter, we will show how these questions can 
be addressed in freshman and advanced composition classes. 

Questions for Research ' ^ 

Lee Odell and Dixie Goswami have shown that examining the 
writing adults do as a regular part of their daily work provides 
insight into the choices they make and the processes they use.*^ 
Although our research has helped to define^ the conceptual pro- 
cesses involved in on-the-job writing, jt has also raised many ques- 
tions that retiuire further exploration — not only about the effects of 
dictation/ word processing systems on writing, but also about the 
adetiuacy of our current research models in light of widespread 
technological change. Research questions prompted by our study 
include: 

• Mow is the choice of a dictation option — an important fea- 
ture of the task environment of composing on the new sys- 
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terns — rrlatod to the purpose of a document and the cogni- 
tive style f)f tlie composer? 

• Does response to the needs of multiple audiences in pro- 
tocol analysis oflPer insight into the nature of audience adap- 

^ tation in composing? If so, how can researchers use ths 

large body of protocol analysis transcripts to better under- 
stand audience adaptation, especially as it pertains to regis- 
ter, spoken vs. written syntax, and monologic/dialogic pat- 
terns of discourse? 

• In what ways are current invention heuristics, sucli as tag- 
memics, appropriate to the tasks of on-the-job writers, es- 
pecially those who use electronic systems'*' In what situa- 
tions is the discovery of ideas and data so routine as to 
recjuire little or no invention? 

• What resources from cognitive psychology can provide 
clearer insights into the variety of planning strategies re- 
quired for diflFerent kinds of transactional writing and dif- 
ferent discourse situations? 

• How do writers draw on long-term and short-term memory 
in composing? How do the strategies they use diflFer ac- 
cording to the communications they are composing and the 
media thev are using? 

• How ran improving oral delivery skills enhance. A^riting? 

• What pressures and constraints aflFect revision and editing in 
composing on the new media? 

• How does recursiveness in pen-in-hand composing differ 
from recursiveness in composing with electronic media? 

• How can the new technology be used most effectively to 
help students plan, translate, and review their written work? 

• In what ways can classical rhetoric, with its attention to 
the arts of invention, arrangement, style, memory, and de- 
livery, be integrated with the cognitive process model of 
composing?'^'^ 

• How can we develop heuristics which satisfy what Janice 
Lauer calls ia "metatheory of heuristic procedures'* by being 
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traiisccndcnt, flexible, and generative enouj^h to incon^o- 
rate the changing features of composing on new communi- 
cation systems?**^ 

Big (jucstions? these, but ones worthy of continued attention, as 
we w ill sliow in our last chapter when we return to thsm within the 
context of global technological change. 



Responding to Change 

In the most general sense, the considerations that have emerged 
in our resciirch are old and new, old in their general outlines and 
new in their specific features. They are echoed in ancient fears that 
writing would not enhance but rather would reduce man s ability to 
think, and in later forebodings that literacy would alter the conduct 
.of governnieiit, business, and religion — as indeed it has.**^ But more 
recent, specific concerns associated with the effects of technology 
on human behavior emerged in the 1960s, partly as a result of tele- 
vision and computerized technology, and partly as a result of Mc- 
Liihan s dramatic analysis of their potential effect on people's lives. 

The communication systems addressed in our research did not 
exist in 1967, when Farrell wrote English, Education, and the Elec- 
tronic Revolution or when Corbett wrote "What Is Being Revived?" 
in Collef^e Composition and Communication. But Corbetts conclu- 
sion in that article still deserves attention: 

If Marshall McLuhan s apocalyptic pronouneements about our imploding 
electronic world are true, then we shall have to take a good hard look at 
oar curricula, our textbooks, and our teaching methods. In that process 
of reassessment, we might find that some of MeLuhans insights will be 
helpful to us in fashioning a rhetoric that is relevant to our age. The rheto- 
rics oft he past have all been eoneerned with the composition of a discur- 
sive, uninterrupted monologue. What we seem to need now is a rhetoric 
ofth e process rather than of the product, a rhetoric to guide us in form- 
ing the mosaic structure of so much of our policy-setting, information- 
dispensing, attitude-forming discourse today — the brain-picking ses- 
sions, the symposia, and panel-discussion, the interview — in short, a 
1 hetoric of the stop-and-go, give-and-take dialogue, or should we say the 
"polylogue**? 
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II iIk" same kind ol lopnolch people wiu) turnt'd tlieir allfntion in the 
pt)Sl-Nvar yrars to the tk'Vt'lopnuMil oi stMnanlics. linguistics, and liti'rary 
cTiticisni apply their talents to the deveU)i)nient of rhetorieal theory and 
practice, then we are likely to have u yijtorous revival of rhetoric, and the 
rcN i\ al will increase its chances of. cri'atin^ a valuuhle lep,acy for the 
profession/'** 

Wlietlier tlif new electronic mecli;i jmcI McLiihiin's pronounce- 
ments iihout tliein ;ictn;illy caused tlie shift in perspective that Cor- 
hett presaged is uncertain; hut that we have, indeed, moved toward 
ii "rhetoric of process" is clear. Such a rhetoric can, however, only 
hccoiiic "a valuable legacy for the profession" if it is flexible enough 
to acconnnodate changes imposed hy the environment in which 
writing occurs. Our research suggests that conceiving of writing as a 
cognitive process ofl'ers innumerable possibilities for responding, in 
our teaching and our research, to the technology that surrounds us, 
lis we will show in the i.c.xt two chapters. 
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Teachers Can Use Research about the 
New Systems in Freshman and 
Advanced Composition Classes 

Ovn iM KuviEws wrni on-the-job writers, our direct obser- 
vations of the new coninuinication technologies, and our secondary 
research convince us that the workplace and the classroom are like 
two continents, ji^radiially driftinj;^ farther apart. In an eflfort to make 
connections between these two writing environments, we will dem- 
onstrate in this chapter how teachers can translate the conclusions 
drawn from our research into successful teaching. Although the 
pedagogical practices we will discuss have been used successfully in 
freshman and professionally oriented advanced composition classes, 
we will emphasize not the practices but the process of transforming 
research into effective teaching. 

We will begin by formulating a general course objective based on 
the descriptive research reported in chapter 2. At the most general 
level, the objective is: 

To introduce students to the new coninuinication systems and 
help them adapt the process of pen-in-hand composing to the 
challenges of the new systems. 

From this general objective, we will derive specific teaching goals 
for freshman and advanced composition courses. Since such goals 
will differ according to class level, we will adopt Ross VVinterowd s 
useful distinction between transferable and local skills' in develop- 
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iiig 1 1 u* two sets ol^oiils. For rrrsliinan composition courses, wc will 
t'lnpluisi/.c truuslcrahlc skills, iiudcr which Wintcrowd includes 
such i'ciituros as developing a sense of audience, syntactic fluency, 
and control of diction. For advanced composition courses, such .as 
husiness. technical, and professional writing;, we will also include 
local skills, under which Wintcrowd includes knowledjie of special 
lorins, styles, and vocabularies. .Althouj^h our specific teachinj^ goals 
at each le\el will diHer. both .sets will address the pedagogical (jues- 
tions rai.sed in chapter 2. 

in the following discussion, then, we intend to show how teach- 
ing goals, deri\ ed from our general objective of introducing and 
preparing students to use the new systems, can be incorporated in 
conipositicm courses. Because many ol these goals may be close to 
or even the .same as those which teachers traditionally address in 
C( mi position classes, we will emphasize only their distinctive appli- 
cations in preparing students for technological change. The first 
section illustrates the adaptation of specific teaching goals to fresh- 
man C(mi posit ion, presents the development and use of a perfor- 
mance ol)j(»ctive, and ends with a short subjective evaluation. The 
second section presents a similar approach for professionally ori- 
ented advanced composition courses, again ending with a perior- 
inance objective and an assignment derived from it. The third sec- 
tion demonstrates how experimental research can be used to test 
the eilectiveness of teaching. 

Defining TcacfTin^ Goals to Introduce the New Systems in 
FVeshnian Composition Clas.ses 

The strongest and most distinctive influence of the new media on 
the composing process is the task environment, which afi'ects deci- 
sions about planning, writing, and revising. Students should under- 
stand the wide range of task environments they may encounter and 
be prepart"d to adapt their composing processes to the media they 
will be using — possibly in college and certainly in their post-college 
careers. Similarly, teachers should realize that the goals we will 
now discuss are intended not to change the basic curriculum of 
freslimair'ct)ni posit ion but to increase its power to address the 
eflects of technological change on writing. 
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In this section. tluMi. wf will discuss seven specific teaching goals 
appropriate to freshman coinposjj^ion: 

• introducing students to the hew systems througli interview- 
ing, reading, discussing, and writing; 

• providing opportunities for students to address different au- 
diences through speaking and wTiting and to identify dif- 
ferences between the two modes of language production; 

• encouraging alternative planning strategies for different 
kinds of assignments, strategies ranging from formal inven- 
tion heuristics to formulaic patterns of discourse; 

• developing a tutored sensitivity to the visual, syntactic, and 
mechanical conventions of writing through reading; 

• developing oral skills; 

• developing a variety of auditory and visual reviewing 
strategies; 

• providing frecjuent opportunities for collaboration. 

We will discuss these goals within the context of the task environ- 
ment and its effects on planning, translating plans into writing, and 
reviewing. 

Task p]nvironment 

In p repar ing s t udents to understand and re spond to the unusual 
task environments created by the new media, teachers should intro- 
duce the wide range of technologies now being used for written and 
oral communication. In so doing, they should emphasize considera- 
tions of audience and differences between speaking and writing. 

Introducing students to the netv systems through interviewing, 
reading, discussing, and writing. To plan effectively for composing 
on the new systems, students must first understand the effects of 
tliese systems on the task environment of composing. As we noted 
in our discussion of dictation/word processing systems, students 
should learn enough about the new technology to understand the 
composing decisions they will have to make when planning their 
messages. 

Since teachers cannot be expected to he experts on the kaleido- 
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scopif lan.nc ol' clcctninic mcilia, tlicy '.-an ask their stiiclcuts to ex- 
ploic with them the world oi' on-thc-Joh coinposiiig through pri- 
n»ary and secondary rcsTarch and to shnro" their findings iir class. For 
example, teachers who snggest "conMnunicatioii technology'* as a 
topic lor a research paper can involve students in original research 
projects. When time and resources allow, they can encourage stu- 
dents to use methods similar to tlu* ones we used when we visited 
on-the-jol) writers and examined secondary sources — conducting 
taped interview .s with vendors, managers, and users of the new sy.s- 
tems: seeing how the systems work; and reading articles in popular 
and prolessional pid)licati()ns. When they ccniduct research about 
the new s\stems, students can he encouraged to use or read ahout 
tlu" media they are investigating. At some colleges and uni\'crsities, 
Ibr example, students may have access to computer-hased retrieval 
systems, such as ABI/INFOHM or Management ('outents, to locate 
articles descrihing the new technologies. Students will also hcuefit 
iiom leading anthologies which contain sections on the new com- 
nmnications media.- .As .McLidian has noted: "The method of our 
tiuje is to use not a single hut multiple models ibr exploration.** ' 

To conduct such reseaich, students have to he taught t(; develop 
good (jnestions and find inibrnuition which shows how the new me- 
dia afVcct writing. As June Ferrill suggests, this may require class 
discussion which allows students to target appropriate goals for their 
projects, decide how audiences will use the information, and plan 
the n'lu in which it will he presented to teachers, class mem hers, 

—wad perhaps other.s.-' — 

rrovidiii}:, opportunities for studctit.s to addvi'ss diffcrctit audi- 
vtH Vs throuf^li spcakinf^:, and tcrititifs, and to identify differences he- 
ttceen (he two modes of laniiuaisju production. Learning ahont the 
new SNstems will show students that diiVcrent nu'dia recpiire dif- 
ierent aiidiencr/ considerations: Fleetronic mail is generally ad- 
(hessed to an amlience of'one or to a homogenous group; dictation/ 
\\i)!(l processing systems have dual audiences; teleconferencing and 
teletext netv.oiks Isave !mdtiple, sometimes heterogeneous audi- 
ences, h'nrthermore, such systems may rcHpiire cither speaking or 
•A riting or a ci)nd)ination ofhoth. Student investigation of* the new 
( ommnnication technology is lik(»ly to bring and ie nee considera- 
tions to tile fbrelrout ol class discussion. Giving studcMits oppor- 
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tunitics'^to prcscut tln-ir findinj^s to otluTs w ill allow tlicni to adiipt 
tlu-ir spi'ukin^ and writinj^ skills ibr diiU'RMit audiences. _ _ 

But tracluTs can also lead students lu^yond these specific expe- 
riences. As Olson explains, "Writinj^ is not merely speech written 
down , , . it involves a sid)stantially diilerent. more specialized lan- 
j^naj^e code tied to a more specializi'd knowledj^e system." ' Whether 
the text produced so iar is oral or written, knowiedj^e of the liiij^uis- 
tic conventions oi'speakinjii and writinji stronj^ly afiects the compos- 
ing; process. Althouj^h teachers know this, they do not typically em- 
l)hasi/.e (liflerences hetween speaking; and writing; in their classes. 
By having; students transcrihe the research interviews they taped. 
C()nvert the transcripts oi' speech into written prose, and catej^ori/e 
and discuss the kinds ofeditinj; chanj^es they made, teacher.s^can 
scMisiti/.e students to consistent difierences hetween speaking; and 
writing. 

In j^eneral. to prepare students Ibr the task environment of the 
new systems, ti'achers can incorporate three activities in their 
classes: a j^eneral introduction to comnumicaticni technoloj^y, as- 
sitj^nments that recpiire adaptations for various audiences, and dis- 
cussions of the (liilerences hetween sp(uikinj; and writing. 

Planning 

In the new systems, choosing an appropriate planning strategy is 
linked not only to topic, audience, and situation, hut also to the 
functions the systems provide. Students are likely to discover in 
Their research, as we discovered in ours, that tiie task environments 
of the new s\'stems compel writers to ask specific planning (jues- 
tion's: Does this assignment recjuire drafting and revising? Can I use 
a first-time-final strategy? Do I know an appropriate pattern to fol- 
low? Can I amend a stored form for this communication? Shall 1 
siniply record notes now and write my dociniicnt later? Students 
slioidd practice choosing and using a variety of planning strategies. 

Eticouni^iitifi different plannhifi strategics for different kinds of 
(issi^nnients. Although some teachers help students learn the art of 
invention hy teaching heuristic strategies — derived from classical 
rhetoric, Kenneth Burke's pentad, D. Gordon Bohman's pre-writing 
method, Kemieth Pikes tagmemics, or Richard LarsoiVs inven- 
tive (jucvstions' — and others use texthooks which carry the writer 
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fVoin invent ioM through the cntiiv writ in process — such as Cor- 
Ih Iti Xi' lus^inilJilHll orwJ()X. th e A/^>^/(-nt Stiuhut : F'lower .s Problems 
S()lvin<i Strate^^ies for \Vritm<i: and Janice Laner, Gene Montague, 
Andrea Lnnslord. and Janet Eniij^'s Four Worlds of Writ in f!^^ — 
teachers should also em[)hasize the choices involved in pickinj^ the 
appropriate stratej;\' lor a specific assij;nnieut. Since writers who use 
the new systems have to choose the appropriate composing optiDu, 
teachers should provide ongoing opportunities for students to make 
such eh<nees and to discuss how they made them — in relation to 
pi^rpose, audience, importance of the communication, remem- 
hercd patterns ol presentation, or reference to stored forms, 

More* specifically, teachers can introduce not only high-level in- 
vention heuristics, which are useful for planning complex written 
products, hut also fairly standard or even stereotypic patterns suit- 
ahle to routine communications and forms, for which students plan 
content within the constraints of an imposed style. Students should 
understand the diH'erent strategies involved in, for example, outlin- 
ing, writing, and revising a report at home; making notes, writing, 
and editing an essay exam in class; and filling out a job application 
form in an olfiee. And they should have as many opportunities as 
possible to plan dillerent kinds of communications which require 
diilerent planning strategies. In general, to prepare students to plan 
ell'ectively for composing on the new systems, teachers should intro- 
duce the options afforded by the SN'stems, showing how considera- 
tions of audience and strategies for planning are aff ected by new 



'iVauslating Plans into Writing 

Tiiii^slating plans directly into writing places continual demands 
oi\ long-term liiemory, short-term memory, and consciou*! atten- 
tion. These demands are compounded in composing on the new 
systems, as our discussion of ad hoc planning in dictation has shown, 
when such systems depend on the oral production of written texts. 
Translating plans into oral statements which will become written 
prose forct^s writers to visualize the form of the printed text even 
while they are producing two threads of oral di.scourse. Writers who 
use such systems therefore require a tutored sensitivity to the form 
of written prose; also need serviceable oral delivery skills. 
— B(*vcl(rf)in^-scmitivittj-to-vis^ui Ir-fitjn tacticr~(iu(l-mech anica I- con- 
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veutiotis of tvritiuii, thvoiiiJi rcadiiv^. Dictators have to be able to 
■In^fritrvc IVoin tlitd r lonu-tcrm^mi^jno ni .vis uid. 45ictu r es of w ritten 
texts — pictures which inchide ibrmat. syntactic, and mechanical de- 
tails — and they have to be able to describe these features to a tran- 
scriptionist. Sinn'larly. those who use electronic mail systems have 
tt) be able tt) emphasize — throiij^h format signals, parallel struc- 
tures, and punctuation — the key points readers will sec on-screen. 
One way students can hccDme more proficient at visualizing written 
texts and using textual features effectively is by reading; as Ong 
says, students should "read, read, read. There is no way to write 
unless you read, and read a lot.* '' 

Heading, reading aloud, narrating what was read, and describing 
the ieatures of a printed text: These are activities teachers should 
encourage. While Britton asserts that writers naturally develop 
"an inner voice capable of dictating . . . the forms of written lan- 
guage."'" teachers can help students cultivate an "inner eye" as well 
by drawing their attention to formal ccmventions of printed text: 
spelling, mechanics, headings, white space, numbered lists, under- 
sj.'oi'cs, (Oral composers need an especially strong sense of format to 
visiuilize their messages and to translate their visualizations into di- 
rectioi]s ibr the transcriptionist.) In any reading they do — a story, a 
play, a newspaper article, a procedures manual, a letter — students 
should be encouraged to notice and internali'/e conventions of writ- 
ten texts so that they can visualize and use them as the oct'asion 
demands. Although we are certainly not proposing that reading 
be substituted for writing as the primai-y activity in composition 
classes, we do endorse the use of student apd professional models as 
described by li^schholz, who c*oncludes: "Models can be a positive 
and useful device in teaching students to write better if they are 
thoughtfully and puri^osefully integrated into the individual stu- 
dents writing process."'' 

ib help students develop a flexible range of syntactic structures, 
teachers can encourage sensitivity to style,* register, and differences 
between dialogic and monologic discourse by emphasizing these 
features in written texts. As Moffett has pointed out. a classroom 
rich in language experience allows students to make connections be- 
tween the literature they have read and the writing and speaking 
the)' will do.'- But more specifically, when teachers help students 
recognize dilVerences between intimate and formal patterns of dis- 
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course cr Ih Kvccm context dcpoudcnt uiitl contcxt-indcpcn lent 
_ycrl)al stat^'MR'nts. tlicy uic ulsc) luyiiig tlic groundwork for effective 
written and oral peribrinanee." 

Fu-:!ierinore. students should demcnstrate evidence of tlieir 
read i in; mi ilw pap^^rs tliey write. Tliey should use appropriate, ac- 
curate spdiing and meclianics to enable a reader to uicve easily 
through a text. By attendin^^ to visual, syntactic, and mechanical 
convenMohs while reading, students are likely to improve their 
written Wi^rk. whether it originates "ls v/riting or speaking. 

DcvclouiJifi oral skills. Throughout this discussion, avc have em- 
phasized speaking as an im;M)riant component of composing and 
have offered suggestions '^•)r incorpoiating speaking in composition 
lourses. Althoui^h \ari')<is autliors liavc shown that speaking can 
help students expU)re their ideas, clarify and expand the meaning of 
their writing, and imnpnc their written texts," and although we 
would encourage any activity that improves writing, we are specifi- 
cally interested in helping students learn oral delivery skills they 
will use on the new communication systems. 

(loinposition teachers can offer their students many opportunities 
to develop oral skills. For example, students can learn to take notes 
in small group discussions and use these notes when reporting 
group observations to the cla.ss. Or they can develop short presenta- 
tions, enhanced with graphic aids, to summari/c their research 
findings for other students. Or they can analyze ineffective writing, 
and compose revisions orally. Or they can read their essays aloud, 
using their voices to punctuate their messages. Oral presentations, 
whether formal or inlbrmal. develop highly transfcrahlc skills — 
nuMuory skills, delivery skills, and listening skills — which are useful 
in any connnunicative situation and essential in composing on the 
new dictation, audio mail, and tclcconlercncing systems. 

The translation skills recjuired by the new systems may seem (juite 
di He rent from those usually emphasized in Ires h man composition 
classes. However, visualization and oral delivery ure based on read- 
ing, observing, and writing, the basic content of Knglish courses, 
riu" challenge Ibr teachers is to extend that content by cultivating 
skills which students can readily transl'er to other contexts. 

Reviewing 

To compose effective wTiting on the new systems, students need 
experience with a wide range of reviewing strategies which they can 
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apply as needed when revising a tape, t'ditinji; on a word pro- 

xeiitUJi-Ui: corrcetin^^. a iii'iulouL ILlic'y_aLio_jua:d i;xiierUi4ice_ii4_coU 

laboratinj; witli otlitrs — in planninj;. in translating;, and especially 
in- reviewing; their writing;. i 

Developing a variety of auditonj and visual reviewing strategies. 
Our research shows that writers who use the new coninnuiication 
systems to compose written texts review their work on tapes, at 
word processing; video screens, and in drafts: they review to relisten 
or reread — lor direction, content, style, and tone — so that they can 
move Ibrward. just as we are doinj; as we wTite this chapter; they 
also review to revise, eilit, and correct. 

For eilective auditor)' reviews, writers need listenin); skills which 
will allow them to ioeus on meaning and style. To help students con- 
centrate on the meaning; of a spoken text, K. D. llir.scli recom- 
mends reading printed prose aloud in comiX)sition classes. Since 
"the listener is unahle to circle hack and reprocess an earlier sec- 
tion. he learns to concentrate on the niossaj^e as it uniblds, noting 
dilTicult or incouipreheusihle pas'saj^es. Similarly, James Collins 
shows that close listening; — hy students ami teachers — will lead to 
class("s and coniereuces which illuminate the meaning; of written 
draits.'" And iHlhow recommends listening; to cTral'ts to irjolate strong 
anil weak passaj;es and to improve style.'" Our own experience in 
teachinj; ircslnnan composition suj;j;ests that cnltivatinj; listenini; 
skills can also encouraj;e creativity and sensitivity to lanj^ua^c.''* De- 
veloping; listeniuK skills, then, will prepare students not only Ibr the 
systems they will use after collej;c Init also ibr learning and writing 
in collej;e. 

Visual review has been studied much more tlioronj;lily than audi- 
tory review, niainU' within the context ol levision as a recursive pro- 
cess of iusij;lit and reformulation. Our research suj;j;ests that, he- 
cause writers who use the new systems typically plan their texts in 
advance, revision of this kind is usually limited to drafting; lonj; or 
complex texts. Writers who compose shorter eonnnunicatious at 
elect ronie uiail terminals revise and edit very little;'*' writers who 
oralU compose shorter, less cojnplex writing; tend to etlit locally on 
tape and cheek for content or mechanical errors on printed copy. 
TluMcibre. in addition to teaching; students .larj;e-scale revision 
strati\t;ies, ti'acliers should also emphasize visual and auditory strat- 
ej^ies for editinj; and correcting;. " 

Since our research slu)ws that reviewers tend to revise content 
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w lillc owi lookinu style, teachers would be wise to emphasize stylis- 

tic evahintirrrras-nn' intrinsic part of* thure viewmj[rpi'0R?U5S^r^achi?}'S 

can help students become familiar with various styles oi' discourse 
by t ncouragin^ reading and intelligent discussion, and especially by 
empliasi/.ini^ the stylistic opticms that writers exercise. Sentence 
combining is one technifjue likely to prove useliil in highlighting op- 
tions ibr developing a specific sentence within a specific context.-" 
Certainly, attention to cohesion features and to the effects of style 
on readers will emphasi/.c the importance Of stylistic cortsideration 
in reviewing.-' In any case, consistent attention to style is likely to 
help students focus their auditory and visual reviews on this fre- 
(juently neglected aspect of revision. 

In tins connection, teachers whose students have access to compu- 
ter terminals can include text-editing programs to emphasize impor- 
tant stylistic matters. The Writers Workbench programs, developed 
by Hell Laboratories, help writers attend to sentence structure, 
awkward or wordy phrases, repetitious vocabulary, and spelling; ac- 
cording to William Weiss. Writers Workbench "raises standards for 
vvTiting by ;.^ivii»g writers more incentive to polish" their work.- 
Text-editing programs at UCLA, Notre Dame, and cl Avhere have 
also helped student writers improve tlieir reviewing strategies by 
concentrating on style.-* 

Whatever methods teachers choose, devyjoping auditory and vi- 
sual revi(!w strategies is lik-ly to help students produce polished 
writing, in ccmiposition < lasses, in other classes, and in their post- 
college writing. 

ProvidiHii comtant opportunities for collaboration. Writers who 
use the new systems collaborate often with others and interact with 
a variety of media throfi^^hout the composing process. Sometimes 
composing recjuires solitude — an im dividual with pen poised over 
a blank paf^e. But more i)ften comp^ sing occurs in busy places: 
crowded newsrooms with dozens of rei>orters typing at word pro- 
cessing terminals; doctors' offices \yith phones ringing and tape re- 
corders switched on between patient visits; teleconferencing cen- 
ters with score*: of people watching television screens, talking on 
phone hookups, and writing notes (m scratch pads. Since on-the-j#)b 
writing often occurs in active, highly collaborative settings, stu- 
dents can benefit from the experience of working with others and 
with a variety of media. ~. 
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We have* siJ^j^cstcd above several possibilities for eolhiboration 
with other students. When discussing planning, we recommended 
group work and media activities. In translating, we mentioned 
reading to others and making group p^e'sei;tations.-For reviewing, 
revising, and editing, we redommend peer evaluation strategies.'^ 
Koch and Bra/.il offer suggestions for incorporating collaborative ac- 
tivities throughout the composing proeess.-^ But we would also en- 
courage .teachers to provide opportunities for collaboration with 
media. Many teachers, of course, use tape recorders, transparen- 
cies, film strips, video tapes, and other media in their teaching. 
Thev should also offer students opportunities to use these media 
when making presentati(ms. If tape recorders and word processing 
terminals are available, teachers should enc iirage students to use 
them while composing. 

Teachers can also consider using media to improve the writing of 
individual students. Our research suggests, for example, that stu- 
dents who have difficulty revising their writing might benefit from 
composing on tape recorders with audible fiist-forward features and 
reviewing their work, especially for meaning and coherence, before 
transcribing it. Such a practice would enable students who tend to- 
ward nonlinear patterns of conceptualization to review (juickly, be- 
fore losing the thread of their thinking, to reconsider an entire text 
before writing or typing it, and to consider improvements as they 
transcribe. The medium thereby organizes reviewing and revision 
for the student. Our research also suggests that certain text-editiiig 
programs may help students focus more deliberately on style and 
spelling. For example, certain revision-stage programs call attention 
to the repetition of words or sentence patterns. And dictionary pro- 
grams such as The WOilD Plus help poor spellers identify patterns 
of error and improve theii spelling.-'' Used in these ways, the media 
we have iieen discussing will not only introduce students to systems 
they will use in the future hut may also enhance their learning in 
c()mp()*:ition classes. 

To snmniari/.e our discussion of reviewing, then, we would empha- 
size three points: that students should learn a variety of reviewing, 
revising, and editing strategies; should work collaboratively some- 
times to simulate the environment of the workplace; and should ex- 
peri incut with various media to improve their speaking and wriiiTJg. 
The teaching goals we have discussed in this section are intended 
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to iiitrodiicf stndciit.s to the kinds of coiiiposiiig they are likely to do 
ill the ill til re. We liave attempted to show how teaeliers, within the 
eon text oi' a freshman composition eoiirse, ean iviike eonnections 
hetween reading, writing, speaking, and listening that will engage 
students in learning and, at the s>>rm\time, develop transferable 
composing skills. ^■ 

We would now like to demonstr ite how these goals can be incor- 
porated in a p.crformanee objective. Our purp )Se liere is two-fold, to 
present a specific assignmciit which incorporates the goals we have 
discussed, and to otier teachers a way to estimate whether tin y have 
achicN'ed tiieir goals as measured by student performance. 

Desif^iiing and Using a Specific PcHbrinance Objective 

Translating teaching goals into performance objectives is like 
translating writing plans into written sentences. It is a goal-directed 
process !)()nndcd by several constraints, lu place of the syntactic 
and contextual constraints associated with forming acc^eptable En- 
glish sentences, pcHbrmance objectives are limited by operational 
constraints^ int(Mided to establish a correspond^:nce between teach- 
ing goa's and student performance. According to Richard Young, a 
perfoniiaiice objective which translates goals into actions should: (1) 
naiiie the performance desired: (2) describe any significaiu con- 
straints on the perfonnaiice; (3) specify the level of performance; 
aivJ (4) 1>4.* understandable to the students without a^lditional e.xph* 
jiation." Working within these constraints, teachers should be able 
to formulate performanc^e objectives which reflect (lie goals estab- 
lished above. To e\'ahuite our success in reaching the teaching goals 
for students in a freslmiaii composition class, we constructed tlu fol- 
\ming pcHbrmance objective: 

After reading about new communication systems and investigat- 
ing diflerences between speaking and writing, students will be 
able to write guidelines for users of audio mail, a system .vhich 
records oral messages for an absent audience. 

To convert this performance objective intu a class assignment, we 
combined a variety of activities: reading, class discussions, speaking 
and writing exercises, and peer group evaluations. 

As an introduction to the communication systems they will en- 
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eoniiter on their johs. students read an infornuitive artiele by Mer-/ 
les. "Doing Vonr Ollice Over-p-Iilleetronieally/' from the Harvard 
Busitwas Revicwr'' The artiele shows how a hirj^e Chieago hank in- 
trodneed dietation/word proeessing systems, eleetronic mail, data 
bases, and andio mail to improve its overall operation. After discuss- 
ing this artiele, students eoneluded that while the new technology 
nia\' speed the eommnniealion proeess, the efteetiveness of the 
connnnnicated prodnet depends oi^tlie spoken and written skills of 
the nsers. To develop speaking and writing skills while learning 
more about one new eoniniunication system, andio mail, students 
spent three 5()-niinnte class periods work'ng through eaeh of two 
liypotlietieal situations that we developed, one for speaking and one 
for writing. In eaeh. we deliberateK varied the eontext, audience, 
and purpose. 

For the eontext of the assifi,nment, students assumed the 

role of branch manager of a nationwide student credit union', SCU, 
whose graphic design department was sponsoring a logo contest. 
Students were to create designs for a new logo according to certain 
specifications and to prepare to describe their designs to a graphic 
artist by leaving a message on the company's andio mail system.--^ 
file pmpose of the message* was to describe the.design orally so that 
the graphic artist could reproduce it and enter it in the contest. We 
encouraged students to sketch their designs and to outline or think 
tlinnigli their messages for the artist but asked them not to write out 
instructions in longhand. (See appendix H for a copy of the assign- 
ment. Using Audio Mail.) 

The next day, students reported to our offices, two at a time, to 
record their designs (m tape recorders, simulating audio mail. After 
recording their messages, students traded tapes, listened to each 
other's description, and fried to reproduce the k)go. Students evalu- 
ated the (juality of instructions for the design as well as the message 
as a v.liole. The . then compared their drawings with the original 
sketches. 

During the next class period, students discussed their expe;ience 
with audio mail on several levels. First, they identii'ied characteris- 
tics of good directions, includ'Mg i>recise language (in the upper left- 
hand corner of the scjuarc, a (juarter of an inch away from the sides) 
and use of similes (entwined like the symbol for the Olympics). Sec- 
ond, they discussed important information, in addition to the de- 
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sign directions, that the'recoivcr of the audio message would need, 
such asjdentification of the caller, the purpose of the call, the de- 
sired action, and the deadline. Several students'had omitted such 
information from their tapes, despite instructions to leave a coni- 
plcte message. Finally, students compared speaking and writing by 
discussing whether audio mail was more like a phone call or more 
like a l<«»tter. They concluded that audio mail is a unique mixture of 
both. Like speaking, audio mail is oral, quick-paced, and offers little 
chance for deliberation or revision. Like writing, audio mail ad- 
dresses an absent audience, requires an autonomous message, and 
can be planned in advance. That the speaking assignment for audio 
nuiil increased ihc students' awareness of the different skills in- 
volved in speaking and writing is reflected in this student s observa- 
tion: "Giving the audio-mail message showed me that I ignored 
differences [between speaking and writing] and tried to give the 
message a.s if I were having a conversation. The activity helped eni- 
])1ui.si/.e the differences.*' 

For a writhiff assignment to show their understanding of the skills 
re(juircd for the new communication system, students wrote 
"Guidelines for Users of Audio Mail.** (See appendi.x I for a copy of 
the writing assignment. Audio Mail: A User's Guide,) For the con- 
text and audience of the assignment, students assumed the role of a 
technical writer responsible for preparing training guides for em- 
ployees at the credit union. The purposes of the audio mail guide 
were three: to describe the system, to explain the process, and to 
encourage callers not to hang up at the announcement of a recorded 
message but instead to compose a message that would accomplish 
the original purpose of the call. To prepare to write the users 
guides, students studied users manuals developed for on-the-job 
trainiir: for dictation/word processing systems. Students noted in 
particular the organization of the users manuals. They discussed 
how the strategies they had previously studied in e.ssays that de- 
scribed processes might be applied to writing a users .guide. Stu- 
dents also commented on how obvious format features, such as 
numbered lists and starred directions, as well as more subtle fea- 
tures, such as effective use of white space, parallel structure, and 
p'unctuati(m, improved readability. Finally, students discussed iden- 
tifying, limiting, and arranging the content of the, users guides that 
they would write as a homework assignment. ; 
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Dining the third class period, students evaluated -each others 
guides in peer groups, paying particular attention to audience adap- 
tation, completeness, and format. They were surprised to see how 
the same assignment describing the same process could be orga- 
nized, written, and formatted in so many different ways. Finally, 
students revised their written guides and submitted them for our 
, evaluation. 

Evaluating the Unit Impressionistically 

Not only did these two assignments help us meet our perfor- 
mance objective, but they also allowed us to see that we had achieved 
our specific teaching goals for this unit in freshman composition: to 
introduce students to the new systems; to provide opportunities for 
addressing different audiences in speaking and writing; to teach al- 
ternative planning and reviewing strategies; to develop a sensitivity 
to conventions of writing and format; and to encourage collaborative 
work. Furthermore, by asking students to complete a subjective re- 
sponse form, we found that they were enthusiastic about studying 
audio mail and enjoyed the variety this short assignment added to a 
course that otherwise focused on reading and writing essays. (For a 
tabulation of students* responses to the unit on audio mail, see ap- 
pendix J.) As a matter of fact, the students' main suggestion for' im- 
proving the unit was to include more instruction on other com- 
unication systems, especially electronic mail. That students will use 
what they learned about audio mail is certain. One student told us: 
'*I found taping the message very useful because that same day I ap- 
plied what rd learned when I made a long distance call that was 
answered by a recording. ' 

hi developing this short unit for freshman composition and in em- 
phasizing throughout the semester certain composing activities as- 
sociated with the new communication media, we were guided by 
the general objective and the specific teaching goals outlined at the 
beginning of this chapter. We did not change the overall orientation 
of our classes, nor did we omit any of the rhetorical or composing 
features we typically include. But we did broaden our.frame of ref- 
erence and stress certain activities, such as oral presentations and 
collaborative work, to cultivate a wider range of verbal skills. And 
we did, like our students, learn a great deal from this introduction 
to the new technology. 
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Dt'finin^ 'U'acliiii^ (ioals to Introduce the New Systems in 
Advanced (Composition C>lass(iS 

In addition to developing transferable writing skills, students in 
lirotessionally orienied advanced composition courses should learn 
thr specific recjuirenients ot the new coniniunication systems, espe- 
cially' as they apply to the composing process. While some teachers 
might argue that such career-sprcific training helongs in on-the-job 
seminars rather than college composition classes, the (juality of this 
student's memo suggests otherwise: 

Applicant I Applicant 1, shows no work experiences ofauy type. He was 
a high school drop out, and lias only held a joh ibr as long as three months 
at a time. lie admitted he hated manual labor and admitted to not liking 
' to lie around people. His attendance record while at work was good, i)nt 
I iind it hard to helieve he would have a g(K)d excuse i'or missing work 
when \'ou onl\' worked there Ibr three months anyway. He expresses to 
continue iiis education. i)ut is just holding out to Bud out if he can get a 
joi) or not. 'i*iu' uu)re I learned from Applicant 1, in the interview. I feel 
our company has no use for him on the training program. 

There is little evidence in this dictated passage that its author, a col- 
lege junior, had received an "A" in freshman ccmiposition and was a 
**B-f ** student in advanced composition. Research, in fact, suggests 
only a low correlation between the final grades students receive in 
advanced composition and tbct. scores the same students receive 
when they dictiife communications." The .same research shows, 
however, that students who receive a short unit of nontechnical in- 
struction in adapting the coniposing processes they use in pen-in- 
hand writing to the new systems write significantly bettcr^'commu- 
nications than students who do not receive such instruction. Since 
students who have grown up in an age of television, tape recorders, 
computers, and video games are often eager to learn to use the new 
connuunication media, teachers of professionally oriented advanced 
composition courses might well ccmsider including a short unit on 
such systems. 

In this section, we will present a plan for teaching students to 
adapt the coniposing process they use when writing to the distinc- 
tive re(|ui rem cuts of dictating for word processing systems. VVc will 
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discuss six specific tcacliiuj^ j^oals appropriate to professionally ori- 
ented advanced composition classes: 

• introducing students to dictation/ word processing systems, 
especially to their distinctive features; 

• preparing students to use a variety of advance plainiing 
strategies for dictation; 

• preparing students for ad hoc planning; 

• developing technical and oral skills for using dictation 
e(|i.ipnienU 

• introducing auditory and visual reviewing strategies which 
are appropriate ^o difl'erent dictation options; 

• encouraging collaboration witli cijuipnient and people for 
elBcient use of j:lictation/word processing systems. 

We will discuss these goals within the task environment of on- the- 
job comiiosihg and within the context of i>-anning, translating, and 
revising orallv produced written communications. 

Task Environment 

Some students in advanced courses may have worked in intern- 
ships or on sumnv r jobs where dictating for word processing sys- 
tems was standard procedure: others may have parents who dictate 
connuunications on their jobs and use portable recorders at home; 
nios" h we read about such systems or seen thcni ;vlvertised in 
UK* .f'*nv: televi' ion. Teachers may therefor'* want to call 

upon • ;M\k! *s to help introduce the new systems For their own 
pr^'rurutioci, ^>.';ichers will find it helpful to look th: . ugh liooks, such 

'Vovd ..sf/ig: A Stjstcvvi Approach to the /jfjice,^- and to visit 
. >oeai ili<:iu' ^- n/word processing center or a »v urby c(iuipment dis- 
ti vbutor F/ec ise word proc( ssing systems \oi v, students need only 
o^ crvic y i'' ^he general structure of su( -i systems at this point. 

}ir.tr<\'li{r:^ .students- to dictation/ war - a ocessinfi, .stjstevis, espe- 
C'y ihf lo ^'i.r distinctive features. Teiioi=ers will have to provide a 
d ti-:!' . troduction to the dictation Oiv.u.ns available on dictation/ 
w. ^ j)rocessing systems. Although ■ ents may have relied on 
a fir>Ntime-fiiial approach to w'rit.,.:j.. 11:30 P.M. with a paper 
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diu* \\ < next niorninj;, thry will have to learn that many fac- 
tors Ku'uuniv o composing strutcpes in dictation. Numerous consid- 
erations within the ori;anizatjonal environment affect users of the 
nov/ .sy '.f^ ms: company policy, the capabilities of a particular dic- 
ta tii?;.'' v or d proces.sinji system, and cost /time constraints. So do 
a.s'.v4'MMe!it-sp('cific considerations such as purpose, audience, com- 
pi^•vi;^ . and importance oftlie messaj^e to the writer and the organi- 
/.atifu , Students will therefore have to know that the new systems 
re',...Tre decisions about draftinj^, composing first-time-final copy, 
adi:Oiing form communications, and recording information. Teach- 
ers should, by all means, discuss with students how these options 
• •lice tlie composing process of dictation. 

Planning 

As \'yg()tsky notes, ' i ne speed of oral composing is unfavorable 
to t . '.Miiplicated process of formulation — it does not leave time for 
'.Vi:' iteration and choice."^' By learning strategies for planning dic- 
tated communis: - Vuns. however, students can relieve some of the 
presvi;ros of > »al composing by deliberating and choosing before 
thc\ .;peak. 

frt in^, s.v.deiits to use a variettj of plannin^i, strategies for die- 
ic^.i.'.jii. •.•>'\'^h dictation e(}uipment has pause and erase capabili- 
ties. sul\: fixtures do not replace planning, a fact documented in a 
survey (A «*xi'ierienced dictators who unanimously agreed: "Your dic- 
tation can never be better than your preparation."*^' Planning for 
dic(atioii includes a variety of activities: analyzing audience, deter- 
mijii'.ii: puri^ose, generating ideas and gathering information, se- 
li".tnig jud organizing materials, and attending to format and tran- 
%cription signals. While these strategies are similar to those taught 
in writing, instructors will want to emphasize special considerations 
when teaching dictation. 

Amdyzin^ audience requires that students distinguish between 
ihr needs of short-term and long-term audiences. Experienced dic- 
tator Cieorge Heigh way described his process for analyzing audi- 
ence this way: "Before I begin to dictate . . . , I figure out what I am 
trying to say, who Tin trying to say it to, and what knowledge they 
have that I can key into."^^ bitensive training in audience analysis, 
following a secjuence proposed by Mat he s and Stevenson for techni- 
cal writing and by Ihilpern for business writing, can help the stu- 
dent plan reader-based messages.^* Furthermore, students have to 
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develop uhcohmikui sensitivities to style, especially as it pertains to 
register and speaking/writing diflerenees when they adapt their lan- 
guage to different audiences. 

As noted in chapter 2, the dictator conducts two concurrent 
monologues. To demonstrate this, an instructor can play tapes of 
dictated communications borrowed from associates in business, in- 
dustry, or academe. After listening to the tapes, students can iden- 
tify special directions given to the transcriptionist — format, capital- 
ization, punctuation, unusual spelling. They can discuss how the 
dictators shifts in spoken style distinguish instructions for the tran- 
scriptionist from the message itself; they can plan how to distinguish 
their oral directions from their dictated writing. Students can prac- 
tice adapting their speech for dual audiences by working in groups 
of three: One student can read aloud a^reviously written communi- 
cation, casually addressing a second student, the "transcriptionist,*' 
when giving typing directions for format, punctuation, or spelling, 
and more formally addressing the third student, the "intended 
reader," when speaking the written message. In general, the most 
eifectivc way to convey the notion of dual audiences is through ex- 
ample, discussion, and practice. 

Detennining the purjjose of a communication is not an isolated 
task. The dictator, like the writer, must consider topic, audience, 
and environmental cues. The task is further complicated since, 
as Knoblauch points out, most communications have "multiple 
purposes, the interaction of which motivates and shapes perfor- 
mance."^* To help students clarify the purpose of a communication 
so that they can plan appropriately, teachers can introduce a series 
of (questions: 

• What is the context or issue of concern? 

• Will the communication respond to previous correspon- 
dence or assignments on the issue? If so, specifically what 
will I have to do? 

• What do I wish to accomplish with this communication?"* 

Determining puq^ose in this way will help students choose an ap- 
propriate dictation option and decide whether they need more elab- 
orate invention strategies, whether a routine pattern will suffice, or 
whetlier a form will do. 

Generating ideas and gathering information depend on purpose 
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and dictation opiion, Dralt.s ol complex reports or difTicult first- 
tiiiu'-fiiial foiiunuincatioMS may rc(|nir(.* clahoratc heuristics — sets 
of (juestions. taj^memics. classical invention stratej^ies — to probe 
lonji-tenn memory and to arrive at new insij^iits and creative ideas. 
But simple responses may recjnire little more than fillinj^ in slots 
with new information. 

Similarly, gatlierinj; information depends on purpose and dicta- 
tion option. For complex connnunications. dictators report collect- 
inji files, calendars, past correspondence, notes, and related reports 
hefore hej^inninj; to dictate; they also conduct surveys, collect data, 
or initiate computer searches for stored information. But for routine 
conmiunications. tliey may dictate from the letter they are answer- 
iug, from a few notes, or from a mental plan. By planninji a variety 
of niessaj^es. students soon learn how much work to do before re- 
cord in a message. 

Sclcctiiifi and ()r<i,aniziu<:, matevUils is an important subprocess of 
pjanninji; the dictator usually thinks through an entire conununica- 
tion in advance. The dictation option plays a role here too. Does the 
coinnnuu'cation recjuire an original organization and choices about 
what to include, what to put in an appendix, and what to omit? Or 
will an internalized pattern from the tlictator's long-term memory or* 
a form stored in a computer memory suffice? 

Whether the organizational plan is original or routine, students, 
like most dictators, will find it useful to work from key- word Outlines 
or brief notes. Such planning helps the dictator and the reader since, 
as Nh^yer notes, "the presence of a visible plan for presenting content 
plays a crucial role in assuring the interpretability of a passage.*"^*' 
Although some students routinely make outlines before writing, in- 
structors should teach key-word outlining to show how several ideas 
can be condensed into one word or a short phrase. Key-word out- 
lines trigger memory d\irinj^ translating, allowing the dictator to 
transform single words back ittco original thoughts. In their work on 
menu)ry and language skills. Paul P^itts and Michael Posner stress 
that till' value of an outline depends on how nuich information can 
be synd)()lize(l in a w'ord or phrase without losing meaning: "The 
linn*tatu)ns of human memory are too great to allow .storage of much 
untransformed information,""* If students develop "untransfornied 
information * into detailed outlines, they are tempted to write their 
conmumications in longhand and read them into the recorder, de- 
feating one important reason for dictating: to ,save time. 
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A tcuclicr ciMi Ix'^in iiistnictioii in key-word outlining by having 
students briefly outline previously written eonnnunieations and 
praetiee composing orally from their outlines. Sinee students are fa- 
niih'ar with tlie e(mtent of the eoninuinieations, a key-word outline 
should provide enough eues to reeonstruet a whole message. Onee 
students understand key-word outlining, they ean praetiee outlining 
new messages and delivering them orally. 

Attending to format and transcription signals is usually part oi re- 
visi(m In writing; in dietating, however, it nnist be part of planning. 
Dictators often begin their recordings by telling the transeriptionist 
whether the eomnumicatioi: is a letter, memo, or report, a draft or 
final copy. They eonsid(T headings, graphics, and special formatting 
signals such as white space, indentions, and undev.scores. As one ex- 
perienced dictator put it: " Just ;js in writing with a pencil or type- 
writer, you must be able to visualize the final product, see it on the 
page. ' " Because students want their dictated messages to look like 
written prose, they will have to develop the habit of planning format 
signals for the transeriptionist. 

Ik'tt\' Hicks, iu iier survey of critical managerial comnnMiication 
skills, confirms that learning the planning strategics we have de- 
scribed is essential to the dictation process: 'It is important for man- 
agers to ac(juire prc-dictatio:i skills — including content select i(m, 
ability to outline responses either written or mentally, knowledge of 
correct grammar and appropriate word usage."'- F'urthermore, stu- 
dents i>ced enough information about the systems and how they 
function to make intelligent choices on these matters. 

Translating 

n. as Flower and Hayes suggest, "the act of writing is best de- 
scribed as the act of juggling a number of sinmltaneous constraints," 
then stude^its learning dictation face an even tougher challenge as 
they toss several more balls in the air. For in addition to the con- 
straints of writing, dictation rc(juires that students juggle ad hoe 
plamnng strategics, technical e(iuipment procedures, and orab de- 
livery skills. 

Prcparitifi students for ad hoc plannin^^. As Arnold, interpreting 
Quintilian. writes: 

Speakers must at one and the same time recall their plans for eonnmnii- 
cation, i)feserve awareness oi how far tlu^ plans have been athicN cd and 
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what rriMiijiis to he <lon<\ look iiliriid to what is rc<piire(I iti instants to 
c-oinr. and do all this whilr niaintaining precisely tlu» intellectual, per- 
sonal, and emotional relationship with listeners which innnediate and 
longer-ranged puq)oses re<|uire.'''' 

This process accurately describes the ad hoc planning dictators do 
during translating. Using short-term memory, they expand their 
key-word outlines into complete ideas. Using long-term memory, 
they select sentence patterns that allow them to speak these ideas in 
a style appropriate to written prose. Students can be alerted to the 
rrccjuency of ad hoc planning by listening to the halting delivery of 
experienced dictators who pause as often as every five or six words 
to plan the next phrase. And they can be prepared to formulate 
good sentences by careful planning and, of course, by consistent 
practice in reading, writing, and speaking. 

Developing technical and oral skilh for using dictation equip- 
ment. Although it warrants relatively little attention in composition 
classes, the technical part of dictation is the focus of "Dictation' sec- 
tions in most business writing texts. '*' Why? Probably because the 
technical process of dictation is easier to teach, and, with practice, 
to master, than the composing process. Instructions to students on 
using dictation ecjuipment, however, need not be elaborate. Ideally, 
students should have practice with phone systems, desk-top mod- 
els, and portable units. More realistically, an instructor need only 
describe the basic procedures used witb the first two systems and 
borrow portable units from an equipment vendor for students to 
share.'*' Students can then practice addressing the transcriber, dic- 
tating unusual format instructions, adding new information, and ed- 
iting sentences previously taped. Various textbooks, equipment 
manuals, and in-house training materials offer guidehnes, exercises, 
and checklists to teach these procedures as well as tips on speaking 
clearly. (For sources on teaching dictation, see appendix K.) 

Once students become adept at using the ccjuipment, they can 
practice oral dielivery by dictating communications they have 
planned. They can transcribe their own tapes, checking articulation 
and pace, and they can transcribe classmates' tapes, experiencing 
what it is like to receive an unfamiliar message. Students can also 
rate each others instructions to the tfanscriptionist, noting uridear 
directions, garbled speech, or inconsistent format, spelling, or 
punctuation signals.'' 
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DiiriTig translatinji, stiidcMits conic to realize how the composing 
and technical processes of dictation work in harmony. They learn 
that they can plan their phrases and sentences by stopping the tape 
to think, and that they can correct false starts by taping over them. 
A short practice session with dictation ecjuipnient goes a long way 
toward helping students adjust their composing strategies to a new 
medium. 



Reviewing 

Dictation/word processing systems increase a users options for 
review. She can listen to her tape, scan a draft on a video display 
screen, read a typed copy herself, or have several copies distributed 
to solicit suggestions from colleagues. 

Introducing auditory and visual reviewing strategies appropriate 
to different dictation options. Students should learn to use auditory 
and visual reviewing strategies which are appropriate to the dicta- 
tion option they have chosen. Since drafted communications usu- 
ally re(juire collaborative visual review, and first-time-final and form 
connnunications often recjuire careful auditory review, sti dents will 
have to learn to work with others, indicate changes on typed drafts, 
and correct their tapes. 

While research shows that dictators who revise consistently at- 
tend to eContent, it also shows that they need additional training to 
evaluate the style of their written prose. Because dictators rely 
heavily on their short-term memory to recall what they have said in 
the previous phrase, and because they are orally translating from 
briei notes, certain grammatical errors are likely to occur in dictated 
passages. At least four such errors are present in the student s dic- 
tated paragraph (luoted at the beginning of this section. 

• Faidty sentence structure, including incomplete parallel- 
ism: *The more I learned from Applicant 1, in the interview, 
i feci our company has no use for him on the training 
program." 

• Inaccurate pronoun reference: "His attendance record 
while at w{)rk was good, but I find it hard to believe he 
would ha\'e a good excuse for missing work when you only 
worked there for three months anyway. * 
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® Itiappt'opnatv tense switches: "He was a hiKli school drop 
out, and has only ludd a job for as long as three months at a 
time." 

• Vocabulary-related errors, including repetition and wordi- 
ness: '*He expresses to continue his education, but is just 
holding out to find out it' he can get a job or not. " 

Clearly, the style of speech differs from the style of writing, but, as 
this sample suggests, the untutored style of dictation may be an odd 
blend of both. The vocabulary-related errors above illustrate an in- 
experienced dictators attempt to over-correct her speech to apjjDrox- 
imate the form of written prose. The sentence begins with elliptical 
formal diction, "He expresses to continue," and ends with everyday 
speech, "find out if he can get a job or not." Students should be pre- 
pared in advance to speak writing, but they should also be prepared 
to rev ise their spoken text in ^ written prose, with close attention to 
style. 

Furthermore, students should learn to practice proofreading for 
imiutentioual changes or typos the transcriptionist may have made 
and learn how to indicate elianges clearly. On the other hand, stu- 
dents should also, as Kenneth Mayer and Bella Clinkscale suggest, 
"be taught when to accept minor imperfections >. . in light of the 
cost and time involved" in correcting."* 

Eticourafritifs, collaboration with equipment and people for effi- 
cient use of dictation/word processing systems. If, as Don Payne 
suggests. "We frighten students with writings permanence and 
aloneness," then teaching them to dictate for word processing sys- 
tems should do much to dispel both fears. The ease with which a 
tape can be erased or a paragraph moved on the word processor en- 
courages an attitude of flexibility in composing. And the fre(|uency 
of collaboration — with the transcriptionist and others — enetjurages 
a spirit of cooperation that makes writing as inviting as a friendly 
e()n\ ersation. Students can learn to collaborate (m dictated comniu- 
nieations by helpiiig others revise their drafts (an unfamiliar text is 
often easier to eriticjue); and they can learn to tinker with their 
phrases and sentences on tape recorders, and with their paragraphs, 
format, and graphics on word processors. In general, the new sys- 
tems are likeK' tg encourage reviewing because they make it so easy. 

To commutjieate successfully on the job, students will have to 
learn to write, to speak, and to dictate. Becoming a good dictator. 
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like heeoiiiiiiK a ^in)i\ writer or a ^ood speaker, takes praetiee. But 
students can leani stratei^ies lor planning, translating, and revising 
that prevent dietation Ironi heinj; a trial-and-error process. And 
the>' welcome the chance to learn dictation in the nonthreatening 
en\'ironnu'nt of the classroom, 

' UsinK a Specific Perfbrniance Objective and Assij^nnient 

Usin^ the lollowin^ perrorniance objective is one way to measure 
the success ol ineetinji teachinj^ j^oals lor dictation: 

Alter five hours ol' traininji in the coniposinj^ and technical pro- 
cesses ol dietation, students will be able to plan and dictate a first- 
. time-final memo suitable to send to a designated audience 

To create a realistic dictation assij^nment based on thi , . > <nee 
()l)jectiv(i, teachers can ask their students to compose i r .or Id 
eoinnuuiieation like one we recently used in^'our classes. ^ lad in- 
vited Jim McCoy, a counselor at the Univer^iity Placement Center, 
t() talk with our studen|s about locating summer internships. Mc- 
Coy wrote u ?t-a-memo-aeeepting the invitation and re(|uesting fur- 
ther details about the class. We- transformed his request into a dicta- 
tion assignment, asking students ta assume our roles and dictate 
memos responding to McCoy's. (For a copy of McCoy s memo, see 
appendi.x L.^ 

' The students elected to plan their niemds collaboratively and to 
aim for first-time-final copy. When planning their memos, students 
completed the **Guide to Planning EflFective Dictation, ' a work- 
sheet designed to help them produce first-time-final copy. (For a 
copy of the "Guide/* see appendix M.) When analyzing audience7 
students made certain decisions that pen-in-hand writers might at- 
tend to much later in the composing process. For example, they 
n()ted from the beginning that their <:ommunication would be a 
short memo, tvj^ed on English Department letterhead, using full' 
block format — details important to the transcriptionist setting up 
the memo. After identifying several possible long-term audiences, 
the students chose to send only the original and one copy, the origi- 
nal to McCoy and the copy to the director of business writing. They 
also noted other details to tell the transcriptionist as they dictated. 

Students Easily determined the puq^ose of their memos by re- 
reading McCoy's communication — give McCoy the information he 
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rccjuestcd. But ^(Micnitiiij; ideas and j^atliering information called 
lor invention and ereative prohle^i-solving. The students decided 
to conduet an oral -urvey in elass to gather the information McCoy 
had re(juested. students' classification by school, semester, and ma- 
jor: number of students who had worked at jobs related to their 
majors: and areas of interest such as business, industry, govern- 
ment, or the arts'. They also set a date, time, and place for the pre- 
.SvMitation. iNext, students brain':t')rmed other information that Mc- 
Coy might find useful, such as the fact that they had already written 
resumes and job application letters. By coliccting such details, stu- 
dents were able to plan a reader-based memo, an important consid- 
eration in first-time-final messages.*^' 

Working with the information they hau generated, Ss jdents then 
made a key-word outline to reflect the order and content of the 
memo and decided to include a chart for giving specific class infor- 
mation (morc^ instructions for the transcriptionist). Finally, the stu- 
dents agreed that an informal, friendly style match i *^ that of Mc- 
Coy's memo would be appn' )riate for their dictated memo 

Following their collaborative planning, each student d*^Lated a 
memo that was then transcribed by a professional typist.*^' Students 
met in small groups during the next class period to et)mpare men: ^ .^ 
Even though they had all used the same key-word ouUine, their^ 
mcnii^s differed in several ways: sentence structure, vocabulary, and 
format Ibr the chart. Students evaluated their memos in terms of 
acceptable first-timc-final copy: Was the content accurate and com- 
plete? Was the style aiTiiropriate for written prose? Did the format 
eidianc(^ readability? They also discussed how tfiey would revise or 
edit tbcir memos if given a chance. F'inally, the class selected one 
Tnein() tTT stnurfo^NfeCoy and awaited' the results. Would .McCoy 
conic to class, on the set day, ut the appointed time, with a clear 
understanding of the audience^ he was to address? He did. And fur- 
thermore, he congratulated the class on the memo. We had met our 
p(Tl()rmanee objective. 

Coiiductiiig Research' oil the Efi'ectiveness of Pedagogy 

Just as our profession needs sound research to learn how writers 
adapt the pen-in-hand composing. process to the new systems, it 
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also nct'tis rt'scart li to (^valuat(^ how effectively students are learning 
the processes we are leaciiiiig. One way to gather such information 
is iiirornially. as we. did in our suhjective evaluation of the audio mail 
unit in our i'reslwuan composition classes. While such evaluations 
; can provide impressionistic assessments of teacher and student atti- 
tudes ahout what was learned, they do not actually measure the 
eflectiveness of pedagogical practice in relation to teaching goals. 
Kxperimenlal research offers a more rigorous, ohjective method for 
evahialing pedagogical effectiveness. 

In their introduction to Research on Composing: Points of Depar- 
ture. Charles Cooper and Lee Odell point out the fallacy of con- 
ducting exi)erimental research in the classroom to discover the hest 
methods Ibr leaching composition, when we know so httle about the 
composing process itself '^- While their argument is persuasive and 
may, in fact, have motivated much of the recent research on com- 
posing. classr(){)m research remains a useful way to test our theories 
and models and to increase our knowledge' of how writers learn 
to write. 

To see if lh(» teaching goals and pedagogical practices detailed in 
our unit ibr advanced composition classes actually helped students 
learn to dictate, we conducted an experiment in our business writ- 
ing classes at Purdue University. Our purpose iu conducting the 
classroom experiment was not to di.scover if teaching dictation one 
way is better than another. Rather, we wanted to see if what we had 
learned in our descriptive research on dictation could he applied to 
teaching. Our hypothesis was that students taughthoth the compos- 
ing and technical processes of dictation would produce significantly 
— bet4^-c-<^mi)nmic;tti ons than stud i?lTtiaauglfrorTlyThFE^ pro- 
cess. While this hypothesis may at first seem self-evident, it is based 
on two assumptions: (1) Dictation reciuires adaptations in the com- 
posing process of writing, especially in planning; and (2) Students 
can learn to make these adaptations. We tested our hypothesis in 
the ibllowing way. 

Design, Subjects, and Treatments 

Four classes of business writing students, two classes per time pe- 
riod, took part in the experiment. The students were a heterogene- 
ous group: males and females; .sophomores, juniors, and seniors; 
students from a variety of schools in the university including Agri- 
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culture, (.'(nisuiiiri iiiid I'aniily Scit'iicc; I Iinnauitk's, Social Science, 
and iul neat ion; Management, Snpervision; and Technology. We 
randomly assigned the S4 students to either a treatment or a control 
group. I*3aeh oi'us taught two classes, one treatment and one controK 

W'e eondueted the experiment alter students had recei\'ed two 
months of instruction on itn7i/ig memos and reports. In four class 
hours, we taught the treatment group strategies for planning, trans- 
lating, and reviewing dictated conn nuiu' cat ions, with an emphasis 
on planning. We used handouts, transi^arencies, assignments, and 
tapes of dictated cominuiu'cations to teach the composing process of 
dictation. Although we sometimes encouraged students in the treat- 
ment group to compose aloud, they ni'ver dictated complete, origi- 
nal connnunieations and had no advantage Of practice over the con- 
trol group. Inuring the same time period, we reviewed with the 
(*ontrol group the rhetorical context of the composing process, em- 
jihasi/ing writer, nu'ssagi', and audience. We used handouts, assign- 
njents, and taped eonununications in the lessons. Mssentially, the 
control group ii'vii'wed principles of writing similar to those the 
treatment group learned for the composing process of dictation, 
using the same kinds of instruetional materials. 

The treatment and control groups for each time period met 
together for one houi* to learn the technical aspects ol' dictation. 
The joint sessions assured that all groups received the same training 
in using the dictation ecjuipment; in informing the transeriptionist 
of format, punctuation, and spelling; and in speaking clearly. A La- 
nier sales representative furnislu'd the portahle dictation ecjuip- 

nK'n^iKJH:'0!Klneted-the-traiiring-^session5~to sirrmlate dictati()n~ih-' 

strnetion that on-the-joh writers typically l eeeive. After his instruc- 
tion, all students piaetieed using the ecjuipment and addressing the 
transci'iptionist. 

.\ftei* learning the technical process -ol dictation, all students re- 
eei\'c»d the sami' structured assigmnent. They assumed the -ole of a 
joh i-ecruifer who had received a memo from the personnel director 
of a. manufacturing company; the memo contained instructions to 
interv iew jol) applicants. To simulate the interviewing process, stu- 
dents v iewed a 15-minute film in which three men applied for johs. 
,Students then decided w hieh applieant(s), if any, to hire, based (m 
theii* notes from the film and on information in the personnel direc- 
tor's meiuo describing the joh openings and company guidelines for 
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hiripi;. [Svc appendix N lor a copy of the personnel direetor's 
memo.) The next day, the students dietated their first-time-final 
memos. Seated alone in olliee eiihieles and using the same dicta- 
tion equipment on whieh they had practiced in class, students die- 
tat d their memos from ouUines or notes hut not from texts written 
helcr e uuid. A professional transcripi ionist then typed the memos. 

Evaluaiicm Methods and Results 

To evaluate the (juaiity of students' .dictated memos, we trained 
two raters to score the memos holistically and analytically. Raters 
used holistic, general impression scoring to evaluate the overall 
ciFectiveness of the memos. Using a scale of (me to four and a jubric 
with san»ple memos tluit defined each score, the two raters iude- 
pendentK' evaluated each memo. Raters then used analytic scoring 
to evahrite ecTtuin features of the memos which the tnmtment 
group ?u>d learned to plan as part of their training in the ccmiposing 
process of dictation: heading, purpose statement, summary of rec,- • 
ommendations, hody, format, grammar and mechanics, and style. 
Using a range of good, average, and poor, and a rubric with sample 
memos tlrU defined eaeh category, the raters independently scored 
the n»emos On each oi the seven features. 

To calculate rest; its from the evaluation, we used statistical tests 
to analyze the holistic and analytic scores. In general, these tests 
showc'i that memos dictated by the treatment group were signifi- 
cantly *)etter than those dictated by the wmtrol group. Our major 

bypx>thcsis.of tlie experiment-^ that students in the treat men tgr()up»- 

taught both the composing and teclinical processes of dictation, 
would dictate better memos than students in the control group, 
taught only the teclinical process — was supported by an analysis of 
variance test of the holistic scores. This test showed a difference in 
the memo scores of the two groups at the .01 level of significance as 
reported on the next page in Table 3.1, Test Ibr Differences Between 
(iroups. Holistic Scores. 

Our minor hypothesis — that specific features of the memos dic- 
tated by the two groups would clifter — was supported by statistical 
t-tests of the analytic scores for three of the seven features: heading, 
purpose* statement, and format. These results are reported in Table 
3.2, Test for Differences Between Groups, Analytic F^eatures. Other 
, statistical tests showed that total analytic scores also differed at a .01 
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Table 3.1 
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level ofsii^iiificani v\ In addition, results suggest that difference^ be- 
tween groups Tvere not a t'a.':ior of iastruelor variables. 

To cht.^ck Mie reliability of our evaluation method.;, we calciilatf^d 
agreement between the raters* scores. The holistic scores had an m- 
'terrater reliability correlation coefficsont ..fr ~ .90 and for ov-cralJ 
-uuiK'tie scoring, r = .91.""* Aecord:*:ig to Paul Diederich, an nterra- 
ter reliability coeflfieien* ')f r = .80 is high enough for prograni eval- 
uation in composition.^' Therefore, the reliability o! the scoi.mg 
methods is strong enougii to support conclusioiii? from the resuic.-*. 
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Disi'ussioii 

Prior to \ ' v cxpcrinit"Mt. all students had heen randondy assigned 
to a treatii.. nt or a control group and had received the same amount 
and kind ol' training in business writing. During the experiment, all 
students received the same training in using the equipment, speak- 
ing clearly, and addressing the transeriptionist. Therefore, we con- 
clude that the difl'erence between th(.' memo scores of the treatment 
group and the control gnmp supports the importance of teaching 
stiidents how to adapt the composing process of writing, particu- 
larly planning, to dictation. The treatment groups ability to dictate 
memos with more cfiective headings, pun^ose statements, and for- 
p-. Us hutbcr demonstrates the importance of teaclMng planning 
strategics for dictation. A correct heading indicates thai the dictator 
identified the primary and secondary audiences by name and role, 
the date, and tIi^.t(U?.a: and purpose of the ^m^^ .. ; reflected in the 
suhieet line. An cfl'ective purpose statement shows ^hat the dictator 
analyzed the context, task, and pun^use for writing the memo. A 
well-f(i. matted memo suggests that the dictator signaled paragraphs, 
spacing, underlining, and/or special features such as starred lists or 
charts. Superior peribrmance on these three features by students in 
the 'veatnuMit ^;Loup reflects careful planning.'**^ 

Our coiiclusfon that students {benefited from studying the com- 
posing ;v.')cess of dictation is further supported by students* written 
e^ rduations. ■ i a (jnestionnairc completed immediately after the e.\- 
perimenf . a majority of the students in both groups agreed with the 
statcmv nt: "I had no trouble using the dxtation t;quipment." How - 
ever. im\y v\ tlf" tr<^?atmcnt group dirl a majority of students agree 
with stateuicut: *! planned my dictation well." Our results 
showed ^fuit teaching st.^lents to adapt the pen-in-hand process to 
composing on the new systems improved their perforniarce. 

In discussiiir freshman and prof ssi-jnally oriented i?.dvanced 
comp()siiu)n. vVf; have attempted to 'u ^cribe how teachers can u.se 
rc' earch on tliv w couununication systems to formulate teaching 
goals. Vr liave /iso shown how such goals can be translated into 
performance objectives and assignments, p^inally. we have demon- 
strated how experimental research can allow teachers to test the 
cfi'ects 'ncs^^of thjirnKdiods. 

We hav( ,)v/»->'er. purposely avoided notions of a ^ • Juristic class- 
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n)oin wljcic .issiuiiiiiciits Avr sciil hy clcctioiiic mail and where eaeli 
stiuleiit has a eompiitei' with word processing and printout eapahih- 
ties. We hii\e also tried to a\'oid making composition teachers feel 
that they are too i'ar hehind the times to catch up with the rapidly 
ehaui^iii^ technoloi^y. Uidike Northrop I^ye who writes, "When i 
read symposia hy technical experts telling ine what the world will he 
like UK) \('ars iVoni now, 1 leel . . . as though i wei e in Noah's flood 
cliinhinu a tree,""'' we, as teachers of composition, have a sturdy ark 
in the co.unitive process model of composing, a model that can ac- 
commotiate the changes hrought ahout by new technological sys- 
tems. As teachers oi composition, we still have the same subject to 
teach — writing. Hut we also have a responsibility to conduct rc- 
seaich that will allow us to teach writing as it will be used by our 
students now— and in the future. 
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The New Technologies Offer 
Challenging Prospects for Research 

Many klkcthonic: systems awai i- our research: word pho- 
crssors; "clotti(7nic~nrailr"irifornKit^ retrieval systems, teletext 
cable coiwiections, teleconferencing networks. Technical words, 
these, and perhaps too futuristic to attract the interest of many 
teachers in our profession. But they are no more technical than 
"television" or "computers" or "communication satellites'' or "space 
shuttles" were a generation ago. Nor are they as futuristic as many 
teachers think. 

On 28 January 1982. we participated in a day-long international 
teleconference for on-the-joh writers which discussed each of the 
systcMtis nienl|()ned ahpye, and nu)re..LTl^^^^ 

1.230 participants in 22 large cities in Canada and the United States. 
Speakers described the new technologies from the main conference 
site in Dallas, and the rest of us — in Toronto, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago. San Francisco, Los Angeles. Vancouver — asked 
(juestions over the telephone and received immediate on-screen an- 
swers. Isaac Asimov, author of over 200 hooks on science, including 
several dozen science fiction novels, opened the discussion with a 
talk entitled, "Of Time, Space, and Other Things." In his talk. Asi- 
niov emp!iasizcd this theme: "Electronic communication is the 
greatr -t most far-reaehing transformation thus (iir in^history . . . 
with t!ie potential of further humanizing the global community by 
putting (\ich ir ividual in contact with the rest of the world." 

Fron mv conference site in Indianapolis, we asked the speakers 
this (juc aon: "Are there certain communfcation skills that students 
should learn in college which will help them adapt to this transfor- 
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niatioii ill onmuimiciitiousy" Answrrs hy the panelists incliided the 
iollow iiiii points: "'I liiiikin^ is tlic main skill stiidcMits will need — to 
gather, organize, and disscMiiiniite information"; "Stndcnts will need 
creativity to synthesize, plan, and present their messages eflee- 
tivelv"; * Th»' ii/vt generation Will emhraee tlu; teehnolo^y easily — 
watch them now. as they play the inos( eomplieated video ^ames. 
What they'll need to learn in college are the thinking and planning 
strategies that will nuike the technology work lor them."- 

If we are to believe those ?n the forefront of technological change, 
the eh dlenge to our profession is clear: We will have to help our 
students develop cognitive processes they can adapt 'le incredi- 
l)l(» technological changes they will confront in tlu n lives — not 
technical skills that are system-specific, hut thought processes that 
are versatile, flexible, and adaptable to a wide range of technologies. 
Our research on dictatiou systems suggests that the new technolo- 
gies will rely heavily on reading, writing, speaking, and listening, 
perhaps in new combinations and with new emphases. It suggests, 
further, that processes such as creative problem-solving, planning, 
orginii/.ing. and using language efl'eetively will be more crucial in 
the future than any of us can easily imagine. 

The burgeoning white-collar work force will, as Toffler and others 
have pointed out. be iiumersed in processing information. For those 
of us responsible for teaching composition, technological change 
will mean that nu) re students of varying abilities and ages will have 
-to be taught-to think, writc.-and speak eflectively.l-ln^this connec- 
tion, the* very technologies we have been discussing may come to 
our rescue as pedagogical tools, as devices for individualizing in- 
structi(m in invcnti(m. style, grammar, spelling, and mechanics. 
But in other, perhaps more significant ways, the new technology is 
likely to help us as well — in suggesting new directions for produc- 
tive research, in encouraging us to establish useful connections be- 
tween the classroom and the world at large, and in justifying our 
professional pursuits. 

Suggesting New Directions for Productive Research 

At the end of chapter 2, we listed 11 (juestions that emerged from 
our investigation of how writers compose on the new dictation sys- 
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tciiis. 'I'licst* (iiifSlions suggest three eentral considerations for re- 
scwch: cle\x*l oping iuterdiseiplinary research projects, choosing ap- 
propriate research methods to investigate the effects of the new 
technologies on writing, and selecting: settings, ehentele, and topics 
ibr snch research. We would now like to explain how teachers of 
writing can incorporate these considerations in their research. 

Developing Interdisciplinary Projects 

Understanding the effects of the new communication media de- 
pends on some understanding of the technology itself; it also re- 
(juires attention to related research in business, computer science, 
cognitive psychology, oral comniunication, linguistics, and organi- 
zational behavior. Future research in composing is therefore likely 
to benefit from collaborative, interdisciplinary efforts. While there 
is some precedent for interdisciplinary research — in the' work of 
Flower and Hayes, one from English and the other from psychol- 
ogy, in journals such as Educational Psychologist and Educational 
Teclniolofiy, and in some of the newer anthologies, such as Hartley s 
The Psycholofiy of Written Communication and Kroll and Vanns Ex- 
ploring Speakinfi-Writitif* Relationships — we will have to extend 
our professional alliances with those who are conducting research in 
related fields. Ideally, such collaborations might bring together in 
joint authorship people in such fields as computer technology, psy- 
chology, and composition. And it might, as it did in our project, 
draw on the expertise of people in such fields in a less formal way. 
W^e consulted, for example, people at Purdue University and Louisi- 
ana State University from the departments of Computer Science on 
technical inlbrniation. Education on research design. Mathematics 
on statistical analysis. Psychology on memory research, and Commu- 
nications on oral delivery. Futhermore, we gathered information 
from people in business and government who were in charge of 
overseeing and reporting on the use of the new technology in their 
organizations. In a world where writing is so tightly intertwined 
with other activities and where research is so rapidly advancing on 
many fronts, the need for interdisciplinary cooperation stands out as 
an essential, perhaps the most essential, requirement for research 
on the effects ol technological change on writing. 
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('liuusiii^ Kcsriiicli Methods 

W'c ciiii ^uin in.si|i;ht into tlu" priK-tuvs and lU'cds ol'writcrs throuj^h 
concurrent and thorough research on several fronts — theoretical, 
historical, descriptive, and experimental. 

\('w theoretical studies sluHild explore appropriate professional 
responses to change, useful directions for interdisciplinary mivcs- 
ti.uations, applications of classical rhetoricto writing and speaking 
vis-a-vis the new media, and the potential the new systems hold for 
humanistic education. For example, we will have to consider inven- 
tion within a wider context, a context which includes a fuller ran^e 
of composing options, and in which invention heuristics are llexihle 
enough to incorporate the novel demands and the chanj!;iii^ f(?ature.s 
of composing on the new systems. 

Sew historical studies should demonstrate how change has af- 
fected composing in the past. We found, for example, the work of 
Onu. CorhelL and Gere_essential.to our undcrsUndinji; of tliis latest 
in a series of changes brought ahout by technology (Ju^'a discussion 
of the ellects of printing on one of the staples of Henaissance read- 
ing, the commonplace hook, was especially helpful in dcmonstrat- 
iiiU how the technology of printing virtually transformed the Io,(;ic, 
orderin g, contents, and format of a specific uenre.' We have, how- 
ever, found little comparable research on t\'pewriters. telephones, 
or television. ' Surely, these media have inliuenced writinji;. Inves- 
tigating them carefully is likely to offer insight into the elfects of the 
newer technologies on oral and written compos in ji;. 

Descriptive research should investigate the activities of those 
who compose in a variety of ways for a variety of reasons. S'lch re- 
search mi^bt include ethnographic or naturalistic studies, case stud- 
ies including protocol analysis, field studies, hmj^itudinal studies, 
and content analysis of messaj^es. Case studies conducted in labora- 
tory settings, such as those of Flower and Hayes. Gould, and Mat- 
suhashi, can brin.i^ the composing process under close scrutiny, al- 
beit in an artificial enviromnent, and provide useful insights into the 
intricacies of cognitive activities. Descriptive field studies con- 
ducted in the workplace, such as those of Fai^ley and Miller, Odell 
and CJoswami. and Van Dyke, can raise and answer important re- 
search (piestions. For example, Fai^ley and Miller, in their field 
study ol 200 people in various occupations, examined not only what 
on-the-jol) writers composed hut also how they composed, a proce- 
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tliirt* wlncli K'd Utriii lo coiit liulc: "cicctronic trclin 'o^y will have 
loiiU-runm' fllt'cts on writing/*'" 

l-'m tlu'rmorr. st)iiu' tjf tlic most cnlijihtcnHjj; (it'sc-ripti\'c studies 
arc those foiidnc'ted hy people who actiiiilly partieipated in t)n-the- 
jol) writiim iirojects. such as Kiiohlaiich and Siegel, and drew Iroin 
their own experience extremely iisefnl insights ahont the eollahora- 
tive iiatnre of t)n-the-jol) writing." Would it he too rash to suggest 
that eollege teachers, like their students, participate in internship 
programs to gain first-hand experience with ct)mp()sing in hv .iiness, 
intlustry. and government? This enterprise would he comparable to 
the experience t)!" teachers who iittended the Bay Area Projects and 
actually wrote what tlu»y were asking their students tt) write; the.se 
teachers were, in a sense, in school, doing several kinds ofaeadenue 
writing. It is likely that experience in on-the-joh settings, where 
college graduates will do most of their writing, wt uld oH'er cMjually 
Miliiahle n 'Wards in-ihismptiv^r^ise^ireh .^^ 

AntI finally, a close examination of the products written or dic- 
tated hy writers in difierent occupations, especially when multiple 
(halts are available, is likely to shed new light on how writers com- 
pose nsinu difierent media. For example, the transformation of' writ- 
ten material into simplified graphic form — a process hardly touched 
tipon in our professit)n — is hecoming incrcasingk' widespread be- 
cause of" word processing and teleconferencing. ' Mxaniininga series 
of drafts oi'>:uch ct)mmunications will allow us to track this and other 
kinds of revisions writers now make on their jobs and provide fur- 
ther insight into the t^Hects of technological change on writing. 

Ex}H'hmcnt(d research, including both true and (juasi experi- 
ments, has not beeii conducted widely in our profession. However, 
recent experimental studies, like the one described in chapter 3, 
suggest that experimental research can be used to test the effective- 
ness of pedagogies di* rived from theoretical and descriptive inves- 
tigations. Similarly. experimcMits can be designed to evaluate the 
elU'cliveness of written messages of difierent kinds.'*' And finally, 
experimental research can provide important information on the 
eflects of the medium on the writer, reader, speaker, listener, or 
viewer. As Dell Ilymes explains, "We really know very little as to 
the role of the medium of language. . . . We need particularly to 
know th(" meanings of media relative to one another witiiin the con- 
text t)f given roles, settings, and purposes.**" Drawing on deserip- 
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tious ul r()in|)(»siii^ by those who write, dictate, and use word pro- 
eessors in their work.'- researehers will be able to design nseful 
experiments which identify differenci's in the tfrectivcness of mcs- 
-sai^es prodnced with dillerent media. 

Theoretical, historical, descriptive, and cvperinierital research 
which directly addresses the relationships between the new tech- 
nologies anil writing will open ni'W trails of investigation for thosi- 
daring; enough to follow them. 

Selecting Heseareli Settings, Clienl'.le, and Topics 

Investigating the effects of' electronic media on composing will re- 
(juire new combinations of research activities — i!i the library, in the 
offices of researchers in other disciplines ami profes.sions, in the lab, 
in the classroom, and especially on the job. bi the past few years, 
stndies of on-the-job writers have nmltiplied; similarly, research as- 
sociated with writing across tbe-eurrien)um-has-twed-as-R*i-tt)ueli — 
stone the kiniis of Writing that college graduates do in .specific disci- 
plines. The two settings in which research on technological change 
is likely tn (lonrisb are in the workplace and in academe. While the 
studies referred to most f're(jnentl\' in this book prove that the work- 
place is an appropriate setting for descriptive research in eoinpo- 
sitioFi. research in the acatleinic setting may prove e(jnalh' pro- 
dncti\"e. for often the very electronic media which are chan^in^ 
eonnnimications in banks, hospitals, and government agencies are 
beinl^ used in colleges and universities for administration, research, 
and tc*acliin^. 

In this book, we be^an our research in the personnel 

oflice (it Pm'dne^jJuiversitN'. We took the short course in word pro- 
cessing, interviewed stafi inenibers about how the new electronic 
systenis^werc affecting their writing, and used the personnel li- 
brary, which lontained collections of magazines and journals we had 
ne\-cM' read bi'fore — Datamation, Modern Office Procedures. The 
Office, and Word Processing Systems. Though our use of the aca- 
demic' workplace was larjiely a feel-yoiir-waN-around enterprise, 
others havi* conducted more organized studies on the applications 
of tbe ni'w technology in administration and research." A vast, un- 
exploreil territory awaits the inui^inative researcher — in the profes- 
sional schools, where public healtii administrators dictate their re- 
ports, where management facullN* use data processiujH and word 
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procvssiiij; systems around tlu* clock to write economic forecasts, 
where engineers desij^n j^rapliic aids and compose collaborative re- 
ports usinji computers, and where law faculty and students tap into 
elaborate storaj^e and retrieval systems. Furthermore, universities 
are orj^anizinj; teleconferences and interactive instructional produc- 
tions which rely heavily on the new telecommunications technol- 
ogy — to teach farmers about the newest, pesticides, to keep doctors 
informed on recent developments in epidemiology, and to apprise 
dentists of new clinical technicjues. One need not leave campus to 
learn about or conduct useful research on new electronic media; in 
this field, the media have come to the researcher. 

And so have the users of electronic systems. Those who use the 
new media — whether they be top administrators, faculty members, 
librarians, news service personnel, or clerical staff — offer a virtually 
untapped source of research information. Combining studies of 
these groups with studies of other on-the-job writers is likely to pro- 
duce useful cumulative results on the effects of the new technology = 
on the white-collar work force. Finally, there are, of course, our stu- 
dents, who have borne the brunt of our research efforts thus far and 
who are likely to continue as the main subjects of our descriptive 
and experiinental studies. 

Topics for research in technological change are as diverse as the 
new technologies themselves. In this book, we have explored the 
effects of a single new system on the composing process, and we 
have listed at the beginning of this chapter several other important 
" systems which warrant consideration. But many intriguing ques- 
tions about the effects of the new technology on writing remain. For 
example, what changes occur when students have access to bibli- 
ographic retrieval systems instead of card catalogues and index 
books for their research papers? In writing this book, we used, 
among other methods, computerized bibliographic searches of sev- 
eral data bases: ARI/INFORM, ERIC, Dissertation Abstracts, Lan- 
guage and Language Behavior Abstracts, and Management Con- 
tents. We thereby had at our disposal important literature we would 
not have thought to consider: for example, articles from the Ilar- 
■) tard Bu.sine.ss Review, Harvard Educational Revietv, Management 
World, and Nations Business, as well as dissertations from business, 
eommunieations, and psychology. Or what will happen when, as Pe- 
ter MeVVilliams whimsically suggests, students have access to term 




pii[)('r (latii l)imks IVom wliicli tlicy ciin \m\ |)iiiK'rs storc^d on tiiiK'. 
fliivor tlu'in with ii pcrsoiuil style at tlu* word processor, and torn 
tluMn in to nnsnspectint; teaclicrs?" More seriously, tlie topics lor 
research in onr field are likely to ranj^e from new ways of incorporat- 
ing oral perfonnance in composition classes to new ways of teachinji 
students to read etiiciently enoui^h io tise the nontechnical hut often 
complex documentation that accompanies word processinj^ pro- 
j^rams. And future research is likely to include close, interdisciplin- 
ary examination of long-terin and short-term memory, especially as 
it operates in written and oral composinj^. Because the new teehnol- 
()i;y is at a creative staj^c in its development, our profession has the 
opportunity and the responsihility to matcli it with ecjually creative 
I'esearch on composini^. 

Ivslahlislnng l^scful (Connections Between the (Classroom 
a'ul the World at Large 

'1 he research pursuits we have suj^j^ested are likely to oHer sev- 
eral lienefits to the students we teach. By lorcinj^ iis to look heyond 
the sentence, the paraj^raph. and the essay, such research will open 
a i;ew window to the outside world, it will suggest readings and top- 
ics Ibi' student investigation which are related to the lives the\' are 
hving and the lives they will live. Stories hy Isaac Asimov and 
Arthur Clarke can he carefully selected and skillfully condMned with 
short nonfiction readings ahont electronic media in speaking and 
writing assigmiients that underscore the possihle eonseciuences of 
technological change. Short writing assignments, like those we de- 
veloped for the audio mail unit descrihed ahove, can he hased on 
suhjeets stii dents know something ahout, yet allow them to extend 
their knowledge by reading and writing. Research assignments in 
which students conduct structured interviews and related library 
research, then share their findings with classmates, will enlighten 
the class as well as the instructor. Our aim here is not to provide a 
grab bag ol pedagogical ideas but to suggest tliat when teacliers look 
bi'yonil the accustomed topics of composition research, they will 
discover new ways of engaging student interest by making connec- 
tions b("tween writing in school and writing hey(md school. 

Furtlu"rmorc\ such i-esearch is likely to change the focus of some 
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composition classtvs l)y introthiting new iipproiiclics to teaching. 
W'litMi. ior c'xainpK'. we wimc involved srvoral years a.e;o in an cx- 
tcndt'd oral biography proji'ct. w'c arranged lor an instructional de- 
velopment grant wliieli allowed us to use tape recorders in teaching 
an iidvanced composition eonrse in oral biography and oral history. 
Students created their own research projects, conducted and re- 
corded dozens oi' interviews, did research in the lihrary. and pro- 
duced finished products, some so polished that they hecame part ol 
archival collections or weie published. Because they luid read oral 
histories and biographies such as Studs Terkels Worhitifi and Merle 
Miller's Plain Siwukiti^i,. the students lelt that they were conducting 
research as writers actually do. Cur x'ntly. we are teaching a c-onrse 
in advanced composition in which studcMits are reading Tiacy Kid- 
der's The Soul of a Sctv Machitw and writing papers on how the new 
ti'ehnology is aiVecting the professions they will be entering. Simi- 
larl\. teachers who lia\ e become interested in word processing or 
telecominimications have been able to l)uild successlul courses 
around these media.'"' Others have developed televised courses lor 
contimiing education. 

We have also iomid that when research on the new technology 
finds its way into the classroom, it encourages improvement and 
provides motivation lor learning new composing strategies. For in- 
stance. Miini Schwart/ repoi'ts that using word processors to teacl},-^ 
writing can "reduce initial fears of making mistakes, and . ^. En- 
courage a great willingness to explore meanings.""* F'nrthtM'riiore, in 
the short dictation unit introduced in (nn- business wrifing classes, 
students consistently agreed that the strategies tliC'y learned would 
be useful to them in the futui'e. ^ 

Fiiudly, of course, teachers who have investigated the new^ media 
are ir* ■ better position to prepare themselves and their students for 
the future. They can raise legitimate questions about the efi'ects of 
technology on human beings and discuss these questions in class. 
They can identify communication options students are likely to en- 
counter on their job.s and discuss which is most suitable in a specific 
situation. They can, with some authority, underscore with specific 
examples the need for creativity and problem-solving in on-the-job 
writing. And they can introduce a wider range of c-oniposiiig op- 
tions, some relying entirely on memory, others on oral presenta- 
tion, and still others on pen-in-hand composing. Tt,'; chers who 
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liavr, through tlifir owf ^ 
it now exists will he hcf. 
temporary world of w; 
w riting after sehool. 

Justifying Professional Pursui 



xplored the world of writing as 
nake eonnections hetvveen the 
^1 and the long-term world of 



Rather than suggesting that the wind of teehnological change is 
hringing a stormy season for readi/<,»g, writing, listening, and speal=- 
ing, our research has shown that Uiese four eommunication skills 
will he ahsolutely essential in th<^ years to come. The quintessen- 
tially dehumanizing activities asw , v 4ed with assembly line produc- 
tion are likely to be supplanted by v; ::i<;r activities which depend in 
large measure on literacy, problem-solvinrr, and imagination. As- 
suming that the technical skills required to use the new media will 
he learned routinely — at home, where people learn to use tele- 
phones and tape recorders, or on the job, where they learn to use 
specific kinds of teleconferencing and word processing equipment 
— teachers of Enghsh will be free to concentrate on their traditional 
professional pursuits with enough flexibihty to accommodate change. 

Clearly, reading will be essential. In the largest sense, it will be 
essential to develop insight into the impact of change on the quality 
of life. Only reading can prepare those who will be leaders in the 
future to make wise decisions, based not only on marketplace con- 
siderations but also on human well-being. One of the most inter- 
esting issues raised repeatedly in the literature on the new com- 
munication systems is concern for the humar^ consequences of 
technological change.^" How will computers affect roles and rela- 
tionships in the workplace? How can the new technologies be used 
to encourage creativity? What are the educational applications and 
consequences of technological change?*** Answering such questions 
requires insight which c^ only be culti vated by reading — of litera- 
ture, history, socioloejCand other humanistic disciplines. 

Similarly, practical V^ading skills will be necessary for people to 
communicate well. Our own research has shown that those who^se 
dictation equipment rely on internalized patterns of printed texts — 
graphic, syntactic, and stylistic— to speak messages that, will look 
like writmg. Also, those who learn to u:<^ the new technology- will 
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liavi* t(j l)c al)lc [o read complex material with high coniprehei'sioii 
at a rcasoiiahle speed. A stu(l(*iit at Stanford Law School recently 
told us that he was amazed to discover, when composing a law re- 
view article on the computer, how important reading was. in this 
case reading the documentation accompanying his text-editing pro- 
gram! .\ii()tluT student at the University of Michigan described tlu.^ 
process of translating written n^ports of geographic surveys i.Uo 
computerized graphic form.'* The new tcch..()l()gy is likely to re- 
(|uire reading .skills indirectly or directly related to the professions 
onr studcMits choose to enter, skills which cut across all profesc^iions 
and are essential for sneccss. 

Writing will he an ecfually important skill in a society based on 
coninHniication. Whether in electronic or printed form, mes.sages 
written in lilnglish. now the main language of international trade, 
will enable people throughont the. world to communicate rapidly 
and, one hopes. eH'ectively. In addition to teaching freshman and 
advanced wi iting classes at colleges and universities, teachers will 
be called upon increasingly to teach nontraditional students in 
nontraditional settings. They may find themselves teaching full- 
tiinc^ workers in wec^kend programs, lAousewives in shopping cen- 
ters, and on-the-job writers in the workplace, in the United States 
and ub road.'" 

Furthermore, teachers may find themselves incoq^orating in 
their classes not only the traditional material of college composition 
courses but also material on dictation, oral presentation, and listen- 
ing. .\lthongh speech comnumieation programs in many colleges of- 
fer courses in oral presentation, it is likely that speaking and writing 
will be so intertwined in the new media that com po. sit ion teachers 
will have to address connections between the two modes in a direct 
way and provide more opportunities for students to learn from one 
another by speaking and listening. WJiile our research on dictation 
systems demonstrates the need for consistent instruction in speak- 
ing and writing, onr experience at the teleccniference described 
abovc^ pi'ovidc^s another example. Not only did we receive printed 
material to accompany the talks given ihy panellists at the central stu- 
dio site. l)ut wi* saw on the telcA'ision screens printed outlines, 
charts, graphs,' and I'lectronic displays of printed text, and we re- 
sponded by phone to the talks we heard and the graphics we saw. 
Tlu^ new media are combining speaking and writing; in our coni- 
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]){)sit;<m ( hisses. v\<- will |)r<il)jil)K' Ix' (loin^ tlu" Siiiiu* in the ncmps 

to COMU', 

In introdncintj tliis hook, \vc siiid tluit the nuiin (jiu*stion now lUc- 
iiii^ our prolcssioii is how to (Ictcrniiuc uppropriiitc iind prochictivc 
responses to teehaolo^ical eluiu^e. The iinswers we have presei:ted 
ure two, W'e ciJn respond to eluuiiit^ 1)\ conchietinK <-'ii''<"iid reseureh 
which (h'S( ril)es the world oi' writing iis it now exists und pinpoints 
arciis we will luive to ;i(l(h'(vss in o\ir tciichinK- And we can de\'el()p 
new luul elleetive pediiKt>^i<'s which respond to om* nvseareh find- 
ings. As we luiN'e shown in this chapter, the rehit ion ship between 
research and teaching i^^- lik^* Nh'ihius .strip, continuous; neither 
CNcr ends,-' li you take a pair ol* scissors in a Miihins strip and cut it 
lengthwise, \'ou will find .tluit on the first cut you produce a strip 
twice as lon^. and on the second eut you pro(hice two strips ol the 
same length which are looped tc^K^'tl^^'r. M(")hius strips, like the new 
C'Oiiinnmieation technologies, are complicated. Mathematicians have 
iouiid it useful to map the intrici'.cLes orMol)ius strips one by one, to 
figure out why chiuiK^'s occinv and to identity the implications oi 
these chaises for other fields. 

Siinilai'K'. those ol ns who teach writinu would he wise to mox'e 
cai'eiully throu«^h the nevv communication svstems, learn how and 
why they are liKely to ail'cct our profession, and apply what we huve 
learned* to our tenchm^. As On^ observes, "in the present and fu- 
ture as we li\'c with the electronic media, we are finding i^"^' ^vill 
find that these hav e not wiped out an\'thiii^ hut simply complicated 
evci^ythinK endlessK'.*'" If we arc to cut through the complications 
intro(ii:cc(l h\' the new techiiolo^ies. wc will have to address them 
in our research, s\*nthesizc our findings, and apply what we learn to 
our teaching. To keep our^^profejision alive within tlie context of 
change, we have much exciting work ahead. 
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Appendix A 
Interview List: Administrators, 
Systems Supervisors, and 
Transcriptionists* 

Anderson. Hol)crt G., President. Anderson's Paint and Decorating 
Company. 7 July 1980, Ann Arbor, MI. 

Bates. Cheryl, Administrative Secretary, Flarris, Lax and Gregg, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 8 July 1980, Ann Arbor, MI. 

Bates. Percy. Assistant Deputy Direc tor, United States Department 
of Education. 19 Aug. 1980, Washington, DC. 

Botts, Lee, Chairman. GLBC, 6 July and 5 Aug. 1980. 

Boyd, Linda, Secretary. Credit Department, MDSI,. 1 July 1980. 

Bunting, Kirk, Credit Assistant, MDSI, 1 July 1980. 

Desenfantes, Gloria, Manager, Dictation and Word Processing Ser- 
vices, SFI, 29 Aug. 1980. 

Doolin. Colleen. Supervisor, Word Processing Center, MBT, 11 
July 1980. and 13 Aug. 1980. 

Duncan, Jonna. Executive Assistant to Vice-President, MDSI. 1 
July 1980. 

Caller, Bernard A., Professor of Computer and Communication 
Sciences. Associate Director. University of Michigan Computing 
(>cnter. and Kditor-in -Chief, Atitiais of the History of Comput- 
ing. 6 June and 28 July 1980, Ann Arbor, MI. 

* For ahhreviatioii key. see paj^e 95. 
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I k'ij^liwiiy. (icoigc. Director, Division ofllcaltli Facilities, ISBH, 
31 July mo. 

Ihirst, Hobcrt, Division Manager, Metro West, MBT, 11 July UJSO. 
Jennette, PegA.'- Supervisor, Word Processing (>enter, MDSI, 1 
July 1980. 

Koers, Mary, (>liiel. Agency (Jorrc^spondenci' Section, ISBII. 31 
July 

Manes. Jack L., Jr., Nice- President, Human Kesources. MDSI, 1 
July 1980. 

Melntire, F.arl. Credit Manager. MDSI, 1 July UJSO. 

MeKenzie. .Alan, .Associate Professor of Fiiglisli and (Chairman of 

Word Processing (Committee, Purdue University. 23 July 1980. 
Meyer. Louis, Water Uesources Planner. GLBC, 26 June 1980. 
.Monteith. Tim, Water Resources F.ngineer, GL13C, 26 June 1980. 
Morales, Jorge, Manager, Word Processing Systems, MBT, 11 July 

1980. 

Moigan, Cricket, Supervi,sor, Word Processing Systems, Purdue 
University, 21 April, 21 July, and 28 July 1980. 

Murelne, William D., Director, Bureau of Management and Ser- 
vices, ISBII, 31 July 1980. 

Hoinano, iTank, F.xecutix'e Development (x'nter, IBM, 1 April 
I9S0. 

Hoy, Doughus, Netw(nk Distribution Services, MBT, 13 Aug. 1980. 
Buddy, Fli/ahetli J., F.xecutive Admini,strator, MDSI, 26 June and 
I July I9S0. 

Simonenko. Sani. (General Administrative Assistant in (Miarge of 
Dictation Network and Word Processing, MBT, 13 Aug. 1980. 

Sonzogni. William Director, Fnviromnental Studies, GlJiC, 26 
June 1980. 

Sullivan, Hose Ann CJ., Water Hesr)urces Fngineer, GI.BC, 26 June 
1980. 

We interviewc'il these* people at work in location,s in the eastern 
third of the country. We consider this a representative sample for 
two reasons: (I) The interviewc»es represent a wide range of organi- 
zational settings — large and small; husiness, industry, government, 
and till' professions; (2) Hesults from this sainph' have heen con- 
lirnu'd hy interviews with other system,s users and word processing 
piMsonnel in Arizona, C^ilifornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, 
New York, and Texas. 
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AbbrcvUition Kctj to (Umiuinws in Which More than One 
Interview Was Conducted 

CAAKl Unitrd Statrs (ireat Lakes Basin (loniniission 
3475 Plyniontli Hd. 
Ann Arix)!-, Ml AH\i)6 

ISBIl Indiana Statr Board orilcaltli 
1330 \V. Miduiian St. 
Indianapolis, IN 40200 

MBT Midiiiian Brirrdcplioiu' (ionipany 
Bell Buildini^ 
Drtroit, MI 4S220 

Bt'i^ional Ollitfs: Li\()nia and Sontlificld 

MDSl Mannfacturinii Data Systems International 
4251 Plyniontli Hd. 
Ann Ari)or, MI 48100 

SKI State Farni Insurance 

2550 Nortliwestern A\e. 
W: Lafayette, IN 47900 
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Appendix B 

Questions on Structured 
Interview Form 



1. VVIkU are your main job responsibilities? ? 

2. How do you divide your work time in terms of various tasks? 

3. What percent of your time is spent writing or dictating? 

4. What kinds of communications do you typically write, and what 
percent of your .writing time is devoted to each? 

5. What kinds of coninuniications do you typically dictate, and 
what percent of your dictating time is devoted to each? 

6. Describe the process you go through when you dictate from the 
time you decide to dictate a communication to the time you 
sign it. 

7. Are your dictated communications usually first-time-final, or do 
you change them and have them retyped? If you do, what kinds 
of changes do you typically make? 

8. How long does it take between the time you dictate and the time 
you get your communication back for reviewing or signing? 

9. How does dictation differ from your other writing? 

10. What specific skills do you need to dictate? 

11. If you were going to teach someone to dictate very efficiently, 
that is, to produce communications which were effective the 
first time around, what tips would you give? 
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Appendix C 
The Process of Dictation ^ 



Ti'H: OF COMMUN-JCiATION 
Kirst-liint' . Adapled 
^^fiift Final Vonn Hvcord 



Pre-dictation Planninfi 

Choosing Oiclalion Opliop ***** ***** ****^ 

OlarilViii^ Purpose* ♦♦♦♦♦ ***** **** 

RfintMnl>L'rin^; Asseiiihliii^ ♦♦♦♦♦ ***** **** 

lUifcTf net's 

Alk'ntlin^ to Loii^-ltTin ♦♦♦♦ ***** *** 

AlIclitMR't'S 

AUtMulin^ to Sliorl-ltTin ♦♦♦♦♦ ***** 

Aiiclit'ntfs 

AUcndiii^ to (Content ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ **** 

Or^am'/Iii^ ***** **** 

Making Nolcs ♦♦♦♦♦ **** *Jt** 

Making Oiillinc's ♦♦♦♦♦ * ♦ 

Disliniiiiishin^ BelwftMi ♦♦*♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ *** 

Sptakinj^ and Wn'h'n^ 

Translatinfi Durint* Dictatiou 

Following FcpnpniL'nl 

Instructions ♦♦♦♦♦ ***** ***^* 

(*ivin^ pirt'ctions to Short- ' ♦♦♦♦♦ ***** 

It'rni Audience 



Planning Paragraphs 
Plannifx^ Sentences' 
Planning Sentences 
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Planning; Phrasfs/WiMds ♦♦*♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ * 

.Strucliiros 

Adding New Information *♦* *♦* *** 

Oorrt'ctinK Tapr ♦ " * 

Allac'liinK Notes for Typist ' ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 

Hevicttitifi: Hcvifihifi/EditiufifCorrcctmfl 

On Tapr * ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 

On Draft — * ~ , 

' On Final Copy — ^ 

OfConttMit ♦♦♦♦♦ — 
OrOr^aniz-ition * , *♦* — 

OfStylt" ' — 

By Dictator **** *** - 

By Typist ♦♦♦♦ — 

Hy Others ♦♦♦♦ ♦ — 

Key: 

Essential Kontine ♦ Often Omitted 

♦♦*♦ Important ** Sonietinies Omitted — Unnecessary 



Appendix D 
Segment of Edited First Draft, 
Summary of Actions^ 



■^T AND I NO rriMMlTTFE ON RF^-FARCH AND PFVFLOPMFNT 
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/ A t-r m««tin« of th» <: onuni 1 1** / ik49 dorm* rh#/ NOAA-"Pon»or»d 

uor I »h.>^/ c>n'^|^|^^y*^^_>/^r^,^'*^^ L*^•» •ir ct^ D*'v# 1 op(Ti*n t .ind 

MonitoriM*. //:.in>:» tKi» ui<'>r» »ho^^^*>J>Jr#*»#ij V on* of th* 1on»-r*n»* 
<>bj*<:tiv*« Of t^• R^D Committ**- if*.! »inc* it i* cl >jr#d th* current A O D CvaomJu/ 

ch4iriT>4n. Dr. P*»ton. tii^ — f t^e — "T^- i 'fctfj^ ^ ' ' "'•'xbcr* oi- th* ftKH 

ComiMtt** u«*r* invit*4 to Attend, / in th* of « 'ri## >umm4rv o# thi» 

r^r#»#*r>:h T r m mtf ^^r *r.ijr r en t / t hr ouvhou t th* *^ 



(*V^l>*»i«: ••:i#ntifi'- rf<**rch on th*^ prr<>T*»ii*iL 4n<1^f4t*« ^on t*(M n«n t » 
in th* Or*4t «.>t*mt 

(.continued on next ffa^e) ^ 
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( b )/t Wly-^jAjA^'vi^V^itf^ T>t t <'r*^'f <t 1 » orX •cof'Omi <:» «»»o.:Mt*d with vaXt ty 



th« (jrvtnt n»*<J *''or «<J<J 1 1 1 r>n« I information on^h«im«n h*«1th ri»k» from 





Annotation Key 


/ - 


tape stop 


i - 


instructions to secretary 


sp- 


spelling direction 


V - 


sound pause 


+ - 


pause filler — ah, throat clear 


A - 


punctuation direction 


o - 


secretary omitted 


0 - 


secretary changed 


e - 


secretary added 


X - 


dictator's rewording 
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Appendix E 
Segment of Final Copy, 
Sunimary of Actions 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Traverse City, Michigan 
June 10, 1980 

(Meeting Held during Workshop on NOAA*s 
5-Year Plan for Great Lakes Research, Development and Monitoring) 



SUMMARY OF ACTIONS 

1. A brief meeting of the committee was held during the NOAA- 
sponsored workshop on Great Lakes research, development and 
monitoring. Since the NOAA workshop addressed one of the 
objectives of the RSD Committee, namely long-term planning 
for research, all members of the RfiD Committee were invited 
to attend. In the way of a brief summary of the NOAA work- 
shop, several major research needs were recurrent: 

(a) basic scientific research on the processes and fates of, 
contaminants in the Great Lakes system; 

(b) more quantitative information on the economics associated 
with water pollution (i.e., the need to quantify costs 
and benefits) ; 

(c) the urgent need for additional information on hiaman 
health risks from contaminants found in the lakes; 

(d) comprehensive research programs which treat the lakes 
as an ecosystem (the need to look at the *'big picture" 

/ 
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was stressed, and the need to identify interactions, 
' such as the need to look at point and nonpoint control 
programs concurrently or how phosphorus control programs 
may affect toxic substances inputs, was identified; how 
institutions' can be more effective by taking an ecosystem 
approach was also identified) ; 

(e^ research on how monitoring and data storage can be done 
more economically and effectively. 

It was observed that no attempt was made at the NOAA workshop 
to analyze research needs with the actual five year federal 
plan. At the time of the conference, the 1980-1985 plan was 
not available. It is important that Congress receive infor- 
mation on what needs are being inadequately addressed, not 
just the needs. Consequently, the R&D Committee may wish 
to address this problem. 
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Appendix F 
Sample of First-time-final Letter^ 



(Note clipped to signed letter.) 

CLJLiL /J^'-C-yyy^ Ta.'^^ /Zo /O^ Cc Jljt^ 



ANNALS OF THE HISTORY OF COMPUTING 

Editor-in-Chief, Bernard A. Galler 
Assistant Editor-in-C^hief , Nancy 
Stern 



Reply to: 

Computing Center 
University of Michigan 
1075 Beal Avenue 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 
313/764-9595 



June 4, 1980 



Professor Fritz L. Bauer ^ 
'.Institute fur Informatik 
Arcisstrasse 21 
D-8000 Munich 
GERMANY 

/Dear Fritz, 

/ 0 / ' ^ -/ 

/It was a great shock to learn/about Klaus Samelson. / I 
remember very well the/good times and the arguments^we had 
over AhdSh 5^ / I know egpecially'^that you and he were very 
close colleagues, and I'm sure thft he will beVgreatly missed./ 

^ /when/Heinz Zema'nek told me about KlauSjj^ we discussed/the 
preparation of a memorial article/for the Annf 1 s^ Heinz 
suggested that you would be^the appropriate person to write such 
a memorial^ if/you would be willing to do so^//^e have now had 
several^such memorials in the AnnSl s ^ and/you vcould get an idea 



for me 
that • 
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^of whdtVmUjhL b(» appropriate trom them. /Please let me know^if 
you^are williiKj to do this./ 
A 

Sincerely, 



Bernard A. Caller 
<9 0 



BAG:kls 



Nancy Stern 
Heinz Zemanek 
Mondy Dana 

i / 
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/ - 


tape stop 


i - 


instructions to secretary 


sp- 


spelling direction ■ 


V - 


sound pause 


+ - 


pause filler — ah, throat clear 


A - 


punctuation direction 


o - 


secretary omitted 


0 - 


secretary changed 


© - 


secretary added 


X " 


dictator's rewording 
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Appendix G 
Flower and Hayes' Model of 
Composing in Writing* 



TASK ENVIRONMENT 



THE RHETORICAL 
PROBLEM 

TupK 
AuJicncc 
Enncncy 



PRODUCED 
SO FAR 



T>IE WRITER S LONG.TERM 
MEMORY 

KntiwicJjtc of Tupic, 

AuJicncc. 
»nJ Wriiinx 
Pt»n» 



WRITING PROCESSES 



ORGANIZING 



GOAL 
SETHNG 



TRANSLATING 



EVALUATING 



* From Linda Flower and John R. Hayes, "A Cognitive Process Theory of 
Writing/* College Composition and Communication 32 (Dee. 1981): 370. 
Copyright 1981 by NCTE; reprinted with perniission.'* 
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Appendix H 

Using Audio Mail: An Assignment 



Situation 

Voii arc the branch manager of the local Student Credit Union, 
SCU, a nationwide lending institution. The graphic design depart- 
ment of SCU is sponsoring a contest for employees: a competition to 
design a new logo. The only stipulations arc that the design incorpo- 
rate (1) the initials SCU» (2) a circle to symbolize over 75;years of 
continuous service, (3) a scjuare to represents solid financial basis, 
and (4) a triangle to stand for the institution s motto, "Service, Trust, 
and Understanding.'* After much doodling, you create what you 
think is an award-winning design. Since the deadline for entries is 
tcmiorrow at noon, you call the design department to describe your 
entry. When the phone rings, you hear, Hello. Student Credit 
Union. This is Lynn Porter, design department. Our office is closed 
for the day. At the tone, please leave your message." (You forgot that 
the design center, located almost 800 miles away, is in a diflPerent 
time zone!) You decide to take advantage of the departments audio 
mail system and leave a message, hoping Lynn understands your 
reason for calling and reproduces your design accurately, The $500 
for the winning design will certainly come in handy! 

Assignment 

Assume the role of the branch manager and do the following: 
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1, (.'ri'iiti' a lo.uo iiK'orporatiTiji t Ik* initials SClll a circle, a S(niart', 
and a triaii.ulc, 

2, Report to the writing lal) today or tomorrow at the scheduled 
time to tape the audio mail niessa.ue lor Lynn Porter. (Bring a 
copy of your desij^n and a brief outline lor your message with 
you; however, do not write out detailed directions helorehand.) 

3, Alter recording your message, you will be asked to listen to a 
classniate s audio mail message. Try to repnulnce his or her logo 
anil evaluate the completeness and clarity of that audio niail mes- 
sage. (](nisider the following (jucstions: I low clear and complete 
is >()ur classmate s audio mail message? What parts of the mes- 
sage are particularly helpful iu re-creating the design? What im- 
portant inf(n mation did your cla.ssmatc omit, either for the de- 
sign or the message as a whole? (Be sure to note your classmates 
name anil \'()ur name on the logo you draw.) 

4, Be prepared to discuss your experience with audio mail at the 
next class meeting. Plea.sc bring these three things to class: (1) 
your own logo design, (2) t\\c design you .sketched while listening 
to N'our classmate's tape, and (3) your evaluation of your clu.ss- 
niate's audio mail message. 
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Appendix I 

Audio Mail: A Users Guide 

Louis Mertes, in his article, "Doing Your Oflfice Over — Elec- 
^ tronically," says of audio mail: "At Pirst, bank employees confronted 
with a recorded messaj^e often felt inclined to hang up.""' He sug- 
gests that user.s must he educated about how a new communication 
system works and what its advantages are. Many organizations pre- 
pare user's guides to teach new employees this kind of information. 
Your assignment is to prepare such a guide for users of audio mail. 

Writer: You are technical writer for Student Credit Union 
(SCU), responsible for preparing training manuals for 
personnel. 

Audience: ' Prepare your guide for employees at SCU who are un- 
familiar with audio mail. Explain what it is, how it 
works, why it should be used. 

Assignment: Prepare a two-page users guide for audio mail. De- 
scribe the system, explain the process, and give what- 
ever other information you believe is essential for us- 
»' ing audio mail systems effectively. Incorporate features 

that make such a guide easy to use and understand: 
clear organization, useful format, etc. Your goal is to 
teach callers not to hang up at the sound of a recorded 
message but to follow your procedures and accomplish 
the original purpose for the call. 

Bring a draft of your "Users Guide for Audio Mail" to class next 
time for peer evaluation. 
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Appendix J 
Students' Responses to Unit on 

Audio Mail 

Alter stiiclt'iits taped audio mail messages and wrote user's j^uideS, 
they responded to these five statements, where SA = strongly 
agree. A = agree, U = undeeided, D = disagree, and SD = 
strongly disagree. The results are recorded as number of students 
responding in a given category; there were 20 students in the class. 



I. 


Ouriiiji this unit. I U*ariit'd about comnuinication 
systrms I'd nrver heard ofhffore. 


SA 
1 


A 
11 


U 
2 


D 
6 


2. 


1 fxpfct to use such systtMiis on niy jol) somt' day. 


-1 


11 


3 


2 


3. 


1 particularly tMijoycd It'urniii^ ahaut how audio mail 
systonis work. 


1 


12 


(5 


1 


4, 


Lfaviiij; an audio mail nifssa^t' helped me 
luulerstaiul the process hetter and to write a better 
user's uuide. 


() 


U 






5. 


In the future when I call sumenne and hear, "At tlie 
tone, please leave a message." Til put into practice 
what 1 learned in this unit. 


H 


11 




1 
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Appendix K 

Sources for Teac4iing Dictation^' 



Billftt. Nancy J. "Mints for EH'cctive Dictation.** Business Educa- 
tion Forum 33 (Nov. 1978): 15-16. 

Bori.^. II. Z. "Pairing of Business Communication and Word Pro- 
ccasing Classes." ABCA Bulletin 39 (Sept. 1976): 6. 

C^asudy. M. J. "How to Teach Machine Dictation." ABCA Bulletin 
43 (June 1980): 23-29. 

(Jonzalc/.. Jean. The Complete Guide to Effective Dictation. Boston, 
MA: Kent. 1980. 

(W)uhl. John D. "How Experts Dictate." Journal of Experimental 
Psi/cholo^y: Human Perception and Performance 4 (Nov. 1978): 
648-61. 

Hcnninuton. Jo Ann. "Teachinj; the Dictator to Dictate." Business 
Education Worlds (Nov. -Dec. 1980): 21-22. 

Kruk, Leonard B. "Word Processinj^ and Its Imphcations for Bu.si- 
ness Communications Courses." /^J»nirt/ of Business Communica- 
tion 15(Sprinji 1978) -9- 18. 

Lewis. Stephen D. "Dictation SkiH for Today's Offices." Business 
Education Eorum 3o (Oct. 1980): 12-14. 

Lijij^ett, Sarah. "Preparinji Students for a New Mode of Busine.ss 
Conuiiunication: Dictation for Word Processinji Systems." In 
People and Information: The Intermix for Successful Communica- 
tion: Proceedings of 198 1 National Conference of the American 
Business Communication As.sociatioUy pp. 207-21. Urbana, IL: 
ABCA. 1981. 
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NhittluAvs. Annr I>. . iinil'l^itriiiii Moody. The Lcttct (Uinic: Uow to 

t Dictate, Oinciiniiiti. Oil: Soutlnvrstcni, 1982. 

MayiT. Kcinietli K., and Bella C.linkscak*. "Idmtification and Val- 
idation of Dictation Competencies." Tlic Delta Pi Ep.silon Journal 
22 (Apr. 1980): 15-27. 

K()»^ers. bMorenee. "DietiitioM: The Weak Link in Word Troeessin^ 
Prodnetion "* The Personnel Administrator 24 (Sept. 1979): 25- 
28. 31 + . 

SehraK'. Adcte E Now To Dictate. New York: Mc(;ra\v. 1981. , ' 
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Appendix L 

McCoys Memo, Used in 
Dictation Assignment 

To: Sarah Liggett, English 420 Instructor 

From: Jim McCoy, Placement Counselor 

Date: April 3, 1981 

Subject: Class Presentation on Locating Summer Jobs 



In our phone conversation last Wednesday, you asked me to 
address your business writing class on tips for locating 
summer jobs. For my presentation to be effective, I need 
the following information about your class and scheduled 
meeting: 

* Students' classification by school and semester 

* Students' major area of study 

* Number who've held summer jobs related to major 

* Major area of interest — business, industry, government, - 
education 

Once you've confirme'd your class schedule, let me know the date 
time and place your class meets. I will be out of town ±he 
second week in April. 

I look forward to speaking with your class. 
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Appendix M 

Guide to Planning Eflfective Dictation, 
Completed by Students in Response 
to the Memo Assignment 



TO: 



FROM: 



DATE : 



SUBJECT : 



idencify the Audience 

1. The short-term audience will transcribe your dic- 
tated memo. What special considerations must be 
made throughout the dictation for this audience? 

2. The long-term audience will act on or be affected 
by the information the memo contains. List the 
name(s) below; star anyone's name who should re- 
ceive a copy of the memo. 

4 ' ' ' 



Iden 




Name 



2. Organization 
Determine the Date 

What is the appropriate date to issue the memo? 
Specify the Subject 

The subject line should state the topic and suggest 
the purpose of the memo. 
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DETERMINE PURPOSE 

1. What is the context, problem, or issue of concern to the 
organization? 

AvM (1^ ^'^.^^ cl^^^^ tc^^^ ^^Jt^uc^^ (LM^t<y^^y^ 

2. Does the memo respond £o previous communications on the 
i^sue? If so, what were you asked to do? 

3. What do you wish to accomplish by sending this memo? 

GATHER INFORMATION AND GENERATE IDEAS 

What materials and information do you need to get or give to 
a 9 comp 1 i s livo ur purpose? List them here. 

^^^^^ 

^ /"SELECT AND ORGANIZE MATERIALS 

1. Number the information listed above from most to least impor-, 
tant or general to specific, based on what your audience 
most wants to know. 

2. Determine an appropriate closing. If an action ending is 
needed, what do you want your audience to do? How? Make it 
easy and provide a stimulus for action if appropriate. Other- 
wise, use a courteous ending. 

3. Review the information you've selected. Star any information 
that belongs in an attachment rather than the body of the memo. 
Make a^key word outline to reflect the content and order of 
your memo,(p^j^oi^i i^oc d^^x HH '^xJ-ru^C*-^/ '"'"^J^'^ 

ATTEND TO STYLE AND FORMAT 

1. What headings, spacing, special format or attachments would 
complement your memo? 

2. What tone is appropriate for your purpose and audience? 
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Appendix N 
Personnel Directors Memo, 
Used in Dictation Experiment 



TO: 



Your Name, Recruiter 



FROM: 



Nathan Toothmah, Personnel Director 



DATE: 



April 10, 1981 



SUBJECT : Interviewing Prospective Trainees 

Currently, the plant has openings on the production line in 
quality control and shipping. We have to hire qualified people 
to begin our training program. I have scheduled you to conduct 
screening interviews for three applicants on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 14. Please use the following guidelines. 

Based on your judgment of the applicants* potential, you may 
recommend that we hire none, 1, 2 or all 3 applicants. 'When 
interviewing, 

♦Consider skills, work experience, education 
and interpersonal skills carefully. 

♦Remember that it costs the company $250 to 
train an employee. We have to reduce our turn- 
over rate by hiring prospective long-term workers. 

I need your detailed recommendations on why or why not to hire 
each of the interviewees by Thursday, April 16. Please send a 
copy of your recommendations to Doris Hoover, training director, 
as well. Call me if you. have any- questions : 463-3362. 




Notes 



1 . The New Techjiologies A re Changing Written 
Communication 

1. Edmund J. Farrell, English, Education, and the Electronic Revolution 
(Urhana. IL: NCTE. 1967). p. 68. 

2. Edward P. J. C()rl)ctt. "What Is Being Revived?" College Composition 
and Communication 18 (Oet. 1967): 172. 

3. For MeLuhau's observations on eleetronic media, see Marshall Me- 
Luhau. Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man (New York:, 
MeG raw, 196o); Marshall MeLuhan and Quentin Fiore, The Medium is 
the Massafi,e (New York: Bantam, 1967). For baekground on the Dart- 
mouth Seminars, see John Dixon, Growth Through English (London: 
Oxford Univ. Pr., 1967); Herbert J. Muller, The Uses of English (New 
York: Holt, 1967); and James R. Squire and Roger K. Applebee, Teach- 
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glish classroom, see Paula Reed Nanearrow, Donald Ross, and Lillian 
B rid well. Word Processors and the Writing Process: An Annotated Bib- 
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1980): 36. 

11. I'Vederick Williams. The Communications Revolution (Beverly Hills. 
CA: Sage. 1982). pp. 55-56. 

12. For example, on 28 January 1983. at Purdue University, a nationwide 
teleconference. "Facing the Challenges {)f Productivity in Anierica." 
was offered as part of the university's divisi{)n of independent study. 
The teleconferenee. sponsored by the National University Telecon- 
ference Network, comiected 50 locations. Nh)re examples of how tele- 
conferencing is used in educational settings are presented by F. Wil- 
liams, pp. 215-26. 

13. For an overview of teleconferencing in business, see John Perham. 
"Business* New Communication Tool," Dun's Review 117 (Feb. 1981): 
80-82: and Patrick Lee. "Bouncing Around a Good Idea: Satellite Video- 
conferencing." California Business {Fch. 1982). pp. 40-41. 60. 79. 
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19. Interview with Holly Hahbar, Systems Marketing and Training. Conti- 
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lUMitiil Illinois Hank, (^Iiica^o, 22 Apr. 19S3. Ms. Hahhiir. whose* liack- 
^nuiiul is in English Kdncation, dciiumstratcd the training that profes- 
sionals and managers receive to use the multiple functions of the hanks 
electronic mail system. 

20. William Zinsser, Writing with a Word Processor (New York: Harper. 
1983), describes in detail this arduous learning experience. 
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proves Productivity with \VP Operations," Word Processing S[fstcms 
(June 1980), pp. 14-17. 
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turing Data Systems International, Ann .^rhor, MI: Interviewed by 
Jeanne W. lialpern. 26 June 1980. 

23. "WP.S Measures Dictation Usage," Word Processing Systems (Feb. 
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sionals, see. for example: An Attorney's Guide to Modern Office Dicta- 
tion, published by Dictaphone Corporation for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Counnittee on Economics of Law Practice. 1971; "How a Texas 
Hospital Copes with Dictaticm Processing." Tlw Office 92 (Sept. 1980): 
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Jeanne W. Halpern, "Paper Voices; How Dictation and Word Process- 
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in^ Art' Chan^in^ the- Way College Graduates Write." ERIC. Docu- 
ment ED 203 318. pp. 13-18. 

2. The only exception was William Murchie. Director of the Bureau of 
Mana);ement and Services. Indiana State Board of Health, who had in- 
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show that he used it. .^t a^e 64. however, Murchie could not seem to 
i)reak his lifetime habit of writing all communicatitms in longhand, so 
he wrote and then dictated them. When asked why he bothered to dic- 
tate. Murchie said he "wanted to set a ^ood example." 

3. On^. Interfaces, p. 42. 

4. For an explanation of the cognitive process model of writing developed 
by Linda Flower and John R. Hayes, see "A Cognitive Process Theory 
of Writing," Collefie Composition and Communication 32 (Dec. 1981): 
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Lee W. Gregg and Erwin R. Steinberg (Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erl- 
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top administrators: Site tour. Phoenix Center, 14 Oct. 1981, and inter- 
view with Vicky Miel. Manager. Phoenix Word Processing Center. 
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Writing for Audiences in Organizations (Indianapolis: Bobbs-.Merrill, 
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E.xaniple originally presented by Charles CariDcnter Fries, The Struc- 
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9. Joos. p. 37. 
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trasts, ed. Barry M. Kroll and Roberta J. Vann (Urbana. IL: NCTE, 
1981). pp. 22-31. 

11. Gardner, p. 14. 
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for the class, but he also expertly demonstrated how to use them. After 
15 minutes of instructicm. students could easily operate the portable 
units, 

47. For a sample dictation rating sheet, see Flatiey and Vik, p. 142. 

48. Kenneth R. Mayer and Bella G. Clinkscale, "Developing Dictation 
(Competencies in Collegiate Business Communication Courses," in Un- 
furlinfi Communication's Colors in the SOs; Proceedings, 1980 ABCA 
National Conference, ed. Sam J. Bruno (Urbana, IL: ABCA, 1980), 
p. 30, ' ' 

49. D(m Payne, "Integrating Oral and Written Business Communicati(m," 
in Exploring Speakinfi-Writinfi, Relationships: Connections and Con- 
trasts, ed. Barry M. Kroll and Roberta J. Vann (Urbana, IL: NCTE, 
I98I), p. 195. 

50. Flower, "Writer-Based Prose," pp, 19-37. 
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51. \\r (lovcloprd tin's dk lation unit witli f unds fronj tho Scliool of Human- 
itirs. Social Scicnto. and Kdncation at Fucduc University. Teachers 
witluui^ nloncy to pay transcriptionisls can have students transcribe 
eaeii other's nienios. 

52. C'harles H. Cooper and I^'e Odell. "Introduction. " Rvacarch on Com- 
posiuii: Points of Departure, cd. Charles R. ('ooper and Lee Odcll (Ur- 
hana. II.: NCTK. 1978). p. xi. 

53. Although i)cginninj^ dictators may not ordinarily aim for first- time -final 
copy, we asked students in tlu* experiment to dictate first-timc-final 
memos so tiiat we could more clearly evaluate their dictation skills. If 
students had been allowed to revise drafts of their memos, the resultinj^ 
eonnnunications mi^^ht larj^cly have reflected revision skills — skills that 
students in the treatment and control groups had developed earlier in 
the semester. For an explanation of this assignment and further infor- 
inati()n on the experiment, .see Li^^t^tt, "Preparing Business Writinj^ 
Students." pp. 53-78. 

5-L To determine interrater reliai)ility, we calculated Peanscm-product mo- 
ment correlations. The holistic scores had an interrater reliability cor- 
relation coeiTieient of r = .82 and for analytic .scoring, r = .84. Jiow- 
ever. because we combined the scores from the. two raters when we 
calculated analysis of variance and t-tests, the correlations could be 
stepped up with the use of the Spearman-Brown fornmla: holistic, r = 
.90; analytic, r = .91. 

Interrater reliability for specific analytic features ranged from a high 
of r = .95 for sunnnary to a low of r = .40 for grammar/mechanies. The 
raters' scores correlated highest (m those features that could be mea- 
sured most objectively. Raters tended to agree on whether a heading 
was correi't and complete or whether a summary of recommendations 
appeared e.irjy in the memo. Their scores correlated less consistently 
on those features that could l)e measured more subjectively. Raters 
tended to agree less on whether grammatical/mechanical errors were 
seri(vus or whether stylistic problems affected readability or compre- 
hcnsi(^n. However, those features for which the treatment and control 
groups showed significant differences — heading, puqiosc .jStatement, 
a«d format — have high interrater reliability coefficients (r = .8G). 
which suggests that those differences are based on reliable measure- 
ments. Three of the features — body, grammar/mechanics, and style — 
for which the ex])erimental and control groups did not differ have low 
interrater reliability, which suggests that the raters may have had trou- 
])le scoring these features. For further discussion of the reliability and 
validity of the results from our classroom experiment, see Liggett, 
"Preparing Business Writing Students," pp. 58-80. 
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55, Paul H. Oicdci icli. Mvasurin^, ilrowth in English (Urhana. IL: NCTE. 
1974). p. 33. 

5(\ Thf iiK'mos (lictatod hy tlu* two groups did not appear to differ signifi- 
cantly in the following features: a summary ofreeommendations early 
in the memo; a well-or^ani/ed and developed body; eorreet use of 
Krannuar and mechanics; and an appropriate style. Two explanations 
may ac-count lor the luck of* diflerences hetween the two j^roups on 
these features. Kither training in the composinj^ process of dictation 
was not more effective in preparing students in the treatment >;roup 
to i)lan these features, or the measurements used to judj^e differences 
were not precise enough. Both explanations are i)Iausihle. For exam- 
ple. l)oth ^nnips tended to sinnmari/.e reconnnendations early in the 
memo, which sii^^t^sts that they relied on previously learned orj^ani/- 
iuK strategies when dictatinj^ their memos. Furthermore, hoth raters 
^^tronKly aj^reed when scoring the summary feature. Sincv this was not 
the ease when they scored the hody, j^ramniar and nieehanics, and 
style, it is possible that the measurements may not have heen precise 
enou^^h to detect differences in performance hetween the two groups 
on these features. Follow-up studies are needed to investigate further 
how trainin^^ in speakinj^writiniii relationships affects a dictator's ability 
to produce first-time-final menu)s that are well-orj^ani/ed. <,;ramniati- 
cally c{)rreet. and stylistically appropriate, and to deterniine more reli- 
able methods for evaluatinj^ these features. For further inteq^retation 
of these c{)nchisions. see Li^Kt^tt. "Preparing Business Writing Stu- 
dents." pp. 77-80. 90-92. 

.57. Northrop Frye. "()onununicati{)ns.** in The Little, Brown Reader, ed. 
Marcia Stnbbs and Barnet Sylvan {Bost(m: Little. Brown. 1980). pp. 
420-25. 



4. The New Tcchnolo^iea Offer Chall. -yM^ Prospects for 
Research 

1. lABC^ Telecoi)f'ereuce. 

2. Panelists for the I ABC TeU'eonferenee who addressed our (pie'stion 
were: Douglas P Brush. Organi/.iitional Communication Consultant. 
!)/J Brush Associate's, (^old Springs. NY; VVillard Thomas, Chief Execu- 
tive OlTicer. Organizational Media Systems, Fort Worth. TX: and Roger 
D'Aprix. President. Organiziitional Communication Services. Rwhes- 
ter. NY. 

3. Cood verbal skills are essential for users of the new communication 
technology — whether they be high school or college graduates. A su- 
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l)CT visor oi' i\ New York iiisiirimcc* company estimates that "70% of the 
insuruiicc H nil's eorresimndeiiee must he correeted and retyped at least 
once heeause typists working from dictation don't know how to punctu- 
ate sentences and often misspell words." As new tcclinoloj^y eliminates 
rote-typinj^ jobs, secretaries will need better verbal skills (Carol Hymo- 
wil/., "Henicdial Bosses: Employers Take Over Where Schools Failed to 
'leach the Basics." Street journal, 22 Jan. 1981. p. 1). 

4. Walter j. Ong. "Oral Hesidue in Tudor Prose Style," in .Rhetorie. Ro- 
manee. and Tech, wlofitj (Ithaca. NY: Cornell Univ. Pr., 1971). pp. 23-47. 

5. For a general discussion of the impact of the telephone on communica- 
tion, see 1. de Sola Pool. cd.. The Social Impact of the Telephone (Cani- 
i)idgc. MA: MIT Pr.. 1977). For an annotated bibliography of resources 
for using television in die classroom, see: Sliaun S. Smith. 'Television 
and the Kiiglisli Teacher." Enfilish Journal m (jdu. 1979): 76-79. Bar- . 
l)ara S. Morris. "The language Environment of Student Writers, " 
fforum 4 (Fall 1982): 8^1-88, proposes that the incoherent writing Jtylc 
of stMiic students may have been influenced by the disconnected Ian- 
gauge they hear on television, and suggests ways to help student writ- 
ers' transcend the language limitations of television. Her bibliography 
may prove useful for those interested in conducting research on the 
efi'ects of tclcvisiorr (m writing. 

(5. Faigleyaiid Miller, p. 569. 

7. Knoblauch. »pp. 155- 57; Alan Siegcl. 'The State of the Language: An 
Up-to-Date Report on the Plain English Movement" (Paper presented 
at ABCA International Conference, New Orleans. 21 Oct. 1982). 

8. Panelists William O. poggins, jane E. Peterson, and Victoria M. 
Winkler described the value of faculty internships in "Academic, Gov- 
ernmental, and Industrial Interfaces: Channels for Symbiotic Relation- 
.sliips. " Conference on College Composition and Communication, De- 
troit. Mar. 1983. Especially relevant to using faculty internships as a 
basis for research, curriculum design, and teaching was Winkler's talk, 
''Teicconiinunication Systems: Designing and Evaluating Courseware." 

9. Raymond Beswick and Peter Clarke. "Business Coiuiiiuuication in the 
Automated Office. " preconveutioii workshop, ABCA International 
Conference. Now Orleans. 20 Oct. 1982. 

10. For example. R. C. Crick. "A Technical Communication Procedure to 
Produce Attitude Change through the Use of Scientifically Designed 
Messages" (Ph.D. di.ss., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1982). 

11. Del! Ilyines, "Speech and Language: On die Origins and Foundations 
of lueciuality Ain(mg Speakers, " Daedalus 102 (Summer 1973): 68. 70. 

12. Loreii Barritt, "Writing/Speaking: A Phenomenological, View, " in Ex- 
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ploritifi Spc(ikiu^,-\Vntm(i Hclatiotuships: Connections .nid Contrasts, 
cel. Barry M. Kroll and Hohcrta J. Vann (Urhana. IL: NCTE. 1981). pp. 
124-^3: GiirdiicT. pp. 14. 15. 19; Zinsser, pp. 96-104. 

13. Svv f(;r c.xainpk-. Marilyn Mantel. "Offiee Automation: After tlio In- 
stallati(;n" (Unpublished paper. Univ. (;f Miehipm. 1982); Alan T. Me- 
Ken/.ie. "yWKUTYUIOP: WOrd Processors and the Typing Chores of 
an Kn^Iish Department." ADE lUilktin 63 (Fel). 1980): 18-21; Gardner, 
pp. 14-15. 19. 

14. MeWUliam.s. pp. 92-93. 

15. For example. Marie Flatley at San Die^o State has developed a busi- 
ness writing eourse based on sendinj^ and reeeivin^ assignments through 
an eleetronie mail/word proeessin^ system, and Donald Payne at Iowa 
.State Uiiiyorsity uses a word processor with an opaque projector in his 
writing; elasscs to teaeh. ainon^ other things, revi.sion. 

16. Mimi Sehwart/. "Computers and the Teaching of Writing." Educa- 
tional Technoloiiij 22 (Nov. 1982): 27-29. 

17. "Ciettinj; Down to the Basics on What Ails the U.S. Economy." inter- 
view with Barry P Bosworth and Martin S. Feldstein. Newyork Times, 
8 Nov. 1981. p. 4E: "Office Automation: The Major Issues in Perspec- 
tive." .\IMPS Office Automation Conference. San Francisco. CA. 5 Apr. 
1982: Hobert A. .ShifF. Impact: Information Technologxj 5 (June 1982): 5. 

18. "Overcoming; Teclmophobia: Training;, Teclmoloj^y and the Commu- 
nicator." Society for Teclniieal Communication 1983 Spring Sympo- 
sium. Chicago. 23 Apr. 1983. Speakers from business and industry 
vividly described the socioeducational implic-ations of introducing the 
new technologies in the workplace, a subject of current nationwide? 
concern. English teachers would certainly benefit from attending 
meetings or conferences which address this topic. 

19. Personal communications with Andrew Halpern. Stanford Liiw School. 
15 Dec. 1982. u k1 .•licbael Ilalpern. Univ. of Michigan. 14 Jan. 1983. 

20. Lynn Quitman Tnnka describes the no n traditional students we arc 
likely to have hi classes in the next few years: "Perspectives on Legacies 
and Lilerucy -in 'he j980s." Collcfic Composition and Communication 
.33 (Oct. 1982): 252-62. Also see: James Michels, "Teaching Reading 
and Writing to Adults with Audio Cassette Tapes." College Composi- 
tion and Commr 'ication .33 (Oct. 1982): 317-20; James R. East and 
Honald Slrahl, "L lui and Shop; Teaching Compo.sition in Shopping 
Cen'en . ' College Composition and Commtmicatidn 33 (Oct. 1982): 
2C)7- 75. and i)vvighf Stcvcii.son. "Consulting in Technical Writing in 
J; pan" (PapcT pr/»v tt'd nt Conference on College Competition and 
('(Mumunication. ' vi.oit. .Mar. 1983). 
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21. You can make a M(il)iiis strip by taking a rectiinguliir strip of paper," 
twisting one end 180 degrees, and taping it to the other (Mid. It looks 
like this: 




22. Ong, Interfaces, p. 90. 
Appendixes 

—1, The process 6f dictation documented in appendix C is based onour-in- 
terview data, a close analysis of the notes, tapes, drafts, and final docu- 
ments of our interviewees, and, to a lesser extent, on our research in 
secondary sources, especially reports by experienced, dictators. To 
identify the types of communications produced by dictation, we relied 
on interviewees' comments and the products \vc collected. To identify 
the stjigcs and activities of dictated composing, wc relied on a combina- 
tion of research on the composing process (for example, that of Gould, 
and Klowcr and Hayes) and on our interviews and collected materials. 
To estimate the weight given to each activity in each kind of communi- 
cation, we relied on our interview notes, follow-up discussions with in- 
terviewees, and their tapes, drafts, and final products. 

2. This segment of the tran.scrihcd, edited first draft has been pho- 
tographically reduced from an 11-by-K inch printout sheet. It is marked 
for tape stops, pauses, and other dictation features sliown in the an- 
notaticm key. 

3. Tliis sample of a finst-time-final letter is reduced from standard 8V2-by-ll 
inch letter size and is marked for tape stops, pauses, and other dictation 
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I'tMhiivs shown in tlic aiiiiotatioii key. It contains at the top a note to the 
transcriptioiiist to add a name to the copy list before mailing. 

4. According to tije authors* note: "The arrows indicate that infonnation 
flows from one box or process to another; that is, knowledge about the 
writing assignniciit or knowledge from memory ean be transferred or 
used in the planning process, and information from planning can flow 
back the other way. . . . One of the central premises of the eognitive 
process theory presented here is that writers are constantly, instant by 
instant, orchestrating a battery of cognitive processes as they integrate 
planning, nMnenibering, writing, and rereading " (pp. 386-87). 

5. Mertes, "Doing Your Office Over," pp. 127-35. 

6. Sources for teaching dictation are adapted from Flatley and Vik, p. 139. 
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